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ES, that’s the advice we give—to sow rye and lots of it. It is 
good advice, too, advice probably that we should have offered 
with a great deal more insistence and persistence in former 

years, and advice that we offer with full confidence to readers in ev- 
ery State and section of our territory. 

We expect that right here a lot of readers will say to themselves 

that it is advice they don’t care for, 


SOW RYE! 











Rye is not the best cover crop, it is not the best pasture crop, as 
a hay and grain crop it does not hold high rank, it is decidedly inferior 
as a soil-builder to the legumes, but, as Dr. Butler pointed out last 
week, it has some merits of its own which make it eminently worthy 
of consideration. It is just the sort of crop most Southern farmers 
need. It is hardy, it will grow on poor land and on land poorly pre- 
pared,it costs little to seed an acre, 





that rye is not much of a crop any 
way, that there are plenty of better Ms 
things they can grow, and _ that %, 
they are not looking for advice, but 
information. Other readers may ask 
why we think they should sow 
rye, whether for grain, or hay, or 
pasture, or winter cover. 

We are quite willing to concede 
all that readers of the first class say 
about rye, and about the need of in- 
formation rather than of advice; but 
that does not change our opinion 
that rye is a good crop for them to 
grow and that they can profit by the 
advice we are offering them. To 
those of the second class we would 
say that they should plant rye, first, 
for a cover crop, then for pasture and 


it can be sown either early or late. 
It is, in short, a wonderfully useful 
crop for the man who hasn't learned 
to grow the more valuable but more 
particular winter legumes and for 
the soil that is too poor for these 
legumes. It is not a supplanter of 
‘other crops, but a forerunner. In 
some respects it is one of the poor- 
est winter cover crops, but it is so 
much better than no cover crop at 
all that there is no room for com- 
parison. Besides, we are not sure 
that. it is not, taking the South asa 
whole and Southern farmers in the 
mass, the most valuable winter crop 
of all for the three reasons that it 
will grow on poor land, that it costs 














hay and grain and green manure. 
‘But are there not better cover 

crops than rye ?’’ asks someone. Of 

course there are. Crimson clover 





THE RIGHT WAY TO CUT UP THE FIREWOOD. 


These boys are students at the Arkansas Fourth District Agricultural School. They For these reasons let us again re- 
are getting the firewood ready while learning to run the gasoline engine. This is the 
way to cut up the firewood and stovewood, and this is the time to do it. 


little to sow it, and that a stand and 
some growth are almost certain. 


peat our advice to sow rye. Sow 
every cultivated field that would 








is better, and the vetches, and bur 
clover, and in many cases some of the other winter cereals. 

‘‘Why should we sow rye then, why not sow crimson clover, or 
bur clover, or hairy vetch?’’ Well, frankly, we don’t know why you 
should not sow one of these crops, but the fact remains that you do 
not—no, not you, Mr. Up-to-Date Farmer, but a great number of our 
readers and a great majority of Southern farmers. We have preached 
crimson clover and vetch and all the othtr cover crops year after year; 
have urged that they be planted more liberally, have tried to show 
how it would pay to plant them, how they would add to the always 
short supply of feedstuffs, and to the sadly deficient supply of humus, 
how they would prevent washing and leaching and add nitrogen to 
the soil, how without them the permanent upbuilding of Southern 
soils is impossible; yet every winter millions of acres of cotton 
and corn and other cultivated lands are left stark to the destructive 
winter rains, inevitably to be poorer when the spring comes than 
when the last crop was removed. 

We do not urge the sowing of rye in the place of the leguminous 
cover crops, but because the leguminous crops are not sown, We 
know that many of our readers do sow them, that the practice is 
increasing, and that nearly every year the demand for seed of all of 
them exceeds the supply; but after all the progress that has been made, 
the prevailing color of the Southern landscape in winter is not the 
bright green of growing crops, but the dull brown or gray or red of 
bare and wasting soils. You will not sow the other crops—vetch seed 
cost too much, crimson clover is too likely to fail,, and so on wrongs 
the whole range of excuses,—therefore, sow rye. 











otherwise be bare, if it is possible 
for you to do so. At any rate, sow as large an acreage as possible, 
beginning with the lands most likely to suffer from exposure. 

Get your seed and be ready when the time comes to sow it 
between the cotton rows and in the corn fields and wherever there 
is a bare spot. Don’t neglect the other cover crops. If you have 
grown them, stick to them and use rye to finish the job; if you have 
not grown them, try them on a small scale and make rye your 
main dependence. In any case plant a cover crop. Before Southern 
farmers can get a fair return for their work, they must have soils that 
will produce respectable crops, and they will not have such soils so 
long as the land is left unprotected during the winter. 
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7 Will We Profit or Suffer by Our Cli- 
TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. matic Conditions? 

By TAIT BUTLER. HUS far, attempts at soil improvement in 
the South have been half-hearted and with- 
F THE wheat and oat land is now growing convenience when the corn is hauled out. The out due regard to climatic conditions and 
weeds, it should be plowed early, harrowed im- other methods is to use the well-known shocking the great needs of our soil. While it is not neces- 
mediately and as often as a hard crust forms. horse. sary to take a lifetime to make our soils highly 
This will insure a good seed-bed, a good stand, productive, on the other hand it cannot be done 
sufficient fall growth and a better crop. But if in one or even two years, without too great ex- 
the wheat and oats are to be sowed on the land pense. A crop of cowpeas turned under will 


now in corn or in peas, it will probably be better 
to disk the soil thoroughly in preparing the seed- 
ped than to break it at the late date at which 
these crops are usually harvested. More oat crops 
fail from too late planting and for lack of proper 
preparation of the soil than from all other causes. 


W manure and when would you feed such 
crop?” This question comes up with regularity 
because an important one. We would plow under 
crops for green manure until the jand would pro- 


HEN woul you plow under a crop for green 


duce a profitable crop to harvest and feed. If the 
land will produce a crop which, when harvested 
and fed will be profitable, we would not turn 
under a feed crop for fertilizer. If, however, the 


livestock are not available or cannot be had, or 
what amounts to the same thing, if the farmer 
will not provide the livestock to consume the feeds 
which should be produced in a suitable rotation 
of crops, then we advise the growing of legume 
and cover crops and the plowing of them under, 
rather than that no such crop be grown. But 
after all is said, just as soon as the land will pro- 
duce profitable crops, then the greatest profits will 
come from the feeding of all feed crops to good 
livestock, carefully saving the manure and return- 
ing it to the land. 





How to Cut and Shock Corn. 
CORRESPONDENT asks for a practical meth- 
A od of cutting and shocking corn, and wishes 
to know at what time to do the work. 

There 
corn: 

1. When the corn acreage is large enough to 
justify the expense, or where several neighbors 
will co-operate. in buying a corn harvester or 
binder, the most practical method is to cut and 
bind in bundles with a corn harvester. 

2. Another method of cutting is with some of 
the “sled cutters.’’ These do not bind the bundles, 
but cut the corn, and it is further handled by hand. 

3. The other general method is to cut by hand, 
with a corn knife or a sharp hoe, and gather and 
shock by hand. 

We shall assume that our inquirer wishes to 
cut by hand. Probably the best instrument is a 
good sharp corn or cane knife, altho some use a 
sharp hoe with a short handle. 

The size of the shock is usually regarded as of 
much importance, but we think the success in 
shocking and curing depends much more on the 
condition of the corn and the manner of making 
the shocks. Usually from 150 to 200 stalks are 
put ina shock. If the stalks are large and green, 
the smaller number is better, but if the corn is 
sufficiently mature, we would put 200 stalks, at 
least, to the shock. When the shocks are too 
small a larger proportion of the corn stover is 
injured by weathering and more labor and time is 
consumed in shocking. When they are too large 
the corn will not cure so well, if it has been cut 
too green, and the really large shocks are a little 
harder to build exactly right and cannot be tied 
Well quite so easily. 

The first point in shocking is to locate the point 
at which the shock is to be built. When the num- 
ber of stalks to be put in a shock is determined, 
then sufficient rows should be taken to enable the 
shock to be placed in the middle of the area that 
is to supply the corn for that shock. ‘This lessens 
the distance the corn must be c: irried to build the 
Shock. For instance, if 200 stalks are to be put 
in a shock and the corn is planted in four-foot 
rows, and one foot in the rows; six or eight rows 
should be taken and the shocks put from 25 to 35 
feet apart the way the rows run. If the corn is 
farther apart in the rows, more rows should be 
taken for such a shock. There are two methods 
used in starting the shock. One is to tie the tas- 
sels of four plants together, leaving these plants 
uncut. In this way a support for starting the 
shock is obtained and it is probably the best 
method, but the four uncut stalks cause some in- 


are three general methods of cutting 





oie 
(a) Is a broom handle which passes loosely 
through a hole in the beam of the horse. The 


corn is put up in the four corners or angles formed 
by the broom handle and the beam of the “‘horse.”’ 
When the shock is built up sufficiently and the 
stalks will stand alone, the broom handle may 
first be removed and then the horse, and the shock 
completed, or the horse may be left in position 
until the shock is tied, and then removed. 

The shock must be built up evenly on all sides 
and the stalks set straight or prevented from 
crossing each other. They should, of course, be 
set out a little at the base so as to make a shock 
smaller at the top than at the bottom. 

The tieing is the most difficult part of shocking 
and probably the most important. A rope with a 
hook or ring on one end is generally used, but 
unless used carefully the shock may be pulled out 
of shape. If in pulling up the shock for tieing 
the band, the shock is twisted out of shape, the 
turning or twisting will continue as the corn dries, 
and in the end the shock is almost certain to fall, 
or get so out of shape as to result in the corn 
damaging from the effects of the weather. 

Machines are made and sold by which the shock 
may be drawn up tightly and the band applied 
without twisting the shock. A home-made one 
can be provided by taking an old buggy shaft or 
other piece of strong wood, sharpening one end, 
so it can be passed through the shock, and fasten- 
ing or passing a cross-piece through it at the other 
end. The long piece may be three feet long, while 
the cross-piece may be 18 to 24 inches long. One 
end of a piece of rope is tied where the pieces of 
wood are fastened together and when the longer, 
sharp piece of wood is forced through the top of 
the shock, where the band is to be tied, the other 
end of the rope is passed around the shock and 
fastened where the two pieces of wood join. By 
turning tbe instrument by means of the short 
cross-piece, the rope is twisted tight and the band 
may be tied as tightly as desired. In using this 
home-made instrument it requires two to do the 
tieing,—one to hold the rope tight while the other 
applies the band; but two men can always do bet- 
ter shocking and tieing than one. 

Only one band should be tied. It should be 
placed just as high as can be done and still include 
all the tops or tassels and prevent the stalks fall- 
ing. With our tall Southern corn this is some- 
times a difficult task, but it will pay to use stools 
er benches to stand on, if necessary in order to 
get the bands high enough to make a pointed 
shock that will turn water. If the band is placed 
high enough and tight enough no retieing will be 
necessary, but if the band is not tied tight enough, 
and it is difficult to do so with the rope and ring 
or hook commonly used, then the band had better 
be made tight again after the shocks have cured 
for a time and the band loosened by the shrinking 
of the corn. 

In damp, hot weather the corn will not cure 
well, especially if cut too green and the shocking 
and tieing is done improperly. These are the 
causes of unsatisfactory curing of corn in the 
shock, ninety-nine times out of a hundred. 

To state, on paper, when the corn 
cut, so that the reader will clearly understand it, 
is impossible. It is far easier to tell. whether the 
corn is in proper conditions for cutting with the 
corn before one. Part of the leaves and outer 
shucks should have turned yellow. From ten 
days to two weeks later than the usual time at 
which fodder is pulled in the South is about the 
right time. It is better to cut the corn when a 
little too ripe than to cut and shock too green. 


should be 





show beneficial results in the increased crop yields 
for several years. Even the stubble of a legume 
crop may increase the yield the next year, but 
permanent soil improvement means constant feed- 
ing of the soil with humus-forming materials. 

The whole trouble seems to be a lack of appre- 
ciation of the poverty of our soil in humus and 
nitrogen, and failure to realize the peculiar de- 
pleting tendencies of our climatic conditions. We 
have been for many years using up the fertility of 
our soils and have shown little regard for the need 
of replenishing the supply, and we are not likely 
to mend in a year or two what has taken us a 
generation or more to destroy. One crop of le- 
gumes, or one good application of stable manure 
will do wonders for our soils, but the benefit will 
not be permanent unless the constant feeding of 
the soil is also made a permanent feature of our 
farming. In fact, now that our soils are poor, we 
must give them extra attention for a few years— 
must put back more in nitrogen, humus and phos- 
phoric acid than we take out. This seems to be 
the weak point in our efforts at soil improvement. 
We have failed to realize just how deficient in 
humus our soils really are and how much must be 
done to replenish the supply which our past meth- 
ods have nearly exhausted. 

Another defect in our faint-hearted attempts at 
increasing soil fertility has been our failure to 
appreciate the rapidity with which our climatic 
conditions cause soil depletion. The small quan- 
tities of humus-forming materials which we have 
added to the soil are quickly destroyed by the 
long, hot, moist summers. These conditions favor 
rapid decay of all vegetable matter put in the 
soil and instead of doing less to keep up the 
humus supply it is necessary that we do more 
than is required in other sections. We have not 
yet begun to appreciate the amount of humus- 
forming materials necessary to replenish and 
maintain the supply of humus which our bad 
farming and climatic conditions have destroyed. 
Moreover, few Southern farmers realize the 
losses of fertility from leaching. With the rapid 
decay of vegetable matter, noted above, and the 
bare condition of our soils during the winter, 
when rains are likely to be excessive, the amount 
of plant foods leached and washed away is much 
greater than that removed by the crops. In fact, 
cotton removes so little plant food from the soil 
that were it not for our climatic conditions being 
unfavorable to maintaining soil fertility, even our 
neglect of all soil-building efforts and crop rota- 
tions would not have been so serious. The causes 
of our depleted soils are especially, rapid losses 
resulting from climatic conditions and an almost 


complete neglect of any effort to replenish the 
supply of humus. 
Our climate is more responsible for our poor 


soils than our cropping system, 
the fact that even virgin 
highly fertile. 

But if we admit that climatic conditions, rather 
than direct farming practices, are responsible 
for our depleted soils, that does not relieve us 
from the responsibility nor from the necessity 
of more intelligent efforts at soil building. These 
same climatic conditions which have caused rapid 
soil depletion also favor rapid soil building. They 
make possible the growing of restorative crops 
without interfering with regular money or farm 
crops. Our long growing season and abundant 
moisture, while favoring soil depletion when 
proper methods are not pursued, at the same 
time and for the same reasons, make soil building 
more rapid and less expensive when intelligent 
and systematic methods are followed. It is not 
then, that maintaining and increasing soil fer- 
tility in the South are difficult; but that we have 
made no serious or intelligent efforts along those 
lines. 

The prosperity of the South must come 
her agriculture and a rich soil is the only 
to agricultural*abundance. Let this year of 1912 
be the banner year of our history for the growing 
of legumes. Grow legumes and feed them if you 
can; but grow legumes anyway. 


as is shown by 
upland soils are not 


from 
means 
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OW shall I keep cucumbers till ready for pick- 
H ling?”’ Put them into a strong brine and 
weight them down to keep them under the brine 
and they will keep all right till you want to pickle 
them. 








OW shall I make weak cider vinegar strong?” 

Put the barrel on an elevation and let the 
cider drip slowly into another cask, and the ex- 
. posure to the air will make it stronger. Better 
still, if let run slowly through a trough of beech 
wood. 





R. B. H. Thompson, of Aurora, N. C., sends us 

a wonderfully fine barrel of his Irish potatoes, 
and said that he had 2,100 barrels. If they were 
as good as those sent us, they were certainly very 
fine. One of these great potatoes makes a meal 
for my daughter and myself. 





OW shall I keep weevils out of peas?”’ If there 
are weevils in the peas, they got in when 
green and will hatch out, and the only thing to 
do is to put the peas in a close bin or box and put 
a saucer of carbon bisulfide on top and cover the 
box, and the fumes will destroy the weevils. But 
you can keep them out by mixing some moth balls 
among the peas and hanging them up in sacks. 





AM doing some whitewashing to my buildings 

with a spray pump. Will it be all right to white- 
wash the shingle roofs?’’ Certainly it will. The 
coat of whitewash will not only protect and 
prevent decay of the wood, but it will make it 
much harder for the shingles to catch afire from 
sparks. You can color the wash for the roof any 
shade desired. 





OW shall I get rid of dodder that covers my 

clover and grass?’’ You could have done it 
easily before it covered the field. Whenever a 
little patch of dodder is seen, take a bunch of 
straw and put it on it and set fire to the straw. 
But after it has covered the whole field, the only 
thing is to plow it all under, and if the dodder 
seeds germinate with nothing on the land to get 
hold of, they will soon die. 





N SELECTING seed from a prolific corn which 

makes three ears on a stalk, shall I take the 
top ear, the middle ear, or the bottom ear?” If 
the object in selecting seed corn is to reduce the 
height of the plant and to get it into a better 
stature, I would select the lowest ear next the 
ground, but if you are satisfied with the stature 
of the corn, select seed from the most prolific 
stalks and take the best ear on the plant regard- 
less of where it grew. 





OW shall I prepare a lettuce bed?”’ Sow seed 
of the Big Boston lettuce early in August, 
and as soon as the plants are large enough, set 
them in rows a foot apart and ten inches in the 
rows in very heavily manured soil, and you can 
get good heads in the fall. Then for winter, make 
a frame with glass sashes and sow the seed in 
late August or early September and set the plants 
in the frame, and when the nights get frosty put 
the sashes on them and attend to airing daily and 
watering when needed, and you can have good let- 
tuce during the winter? 








N THE flower garden the bulbs of the old-fash- 

ioned white lily (Lilium candidum) should be 
planted in August. This lily must make a rosette 
of green leaves in the fall in order to bloom well 
the following season. Other bulbs are planted 
later and I will tell about them in September. 
Seed of Phlox Drummondii sown now will winter 
well and come into bloom earlier than seed sown 
in the spring. Hollyhock seed should be sown in 
August to get good plants to winter over and 
bloom the next summer. Pansy seed can also be 
sown and the plants either transplanted to beds 
in the open ground for spring flowering or set in 
cold-frames under glass for earlier blooming. 





S MR. NIVEN says, too many people plant a 

garden in the spring and that is the end of it. 
As I have often said, I make my garden an all- 
the-year-round garden, and there is not a day in 
the year when we are not getting some green 
vegetables from it. As fast as an early crop is 
removed I get something in its place either for 
late summer or fall and later for winter use. In- 
tensive manuring and intensive planting and cul- 





tivation pay better in a garden than on any other 
part of the farm, and fresh vegetables all the 
year round are easily had in the South if the 
farmer will but make an intelligent effort. 





O MAN ever succeeds well in any business 

which is distasteful to him? Every successful 
professional man is an enthusiast in his profes- 
sion. Our great surgeons and great lawyers are 
such largely because they are in love with their 
work and no man will be a great farmer unless he 
is enthusiastic in his love for the soil and its im- 
provement. A fondness for the work, for seeing 
the soil grow better and richer, for seeing the 
cattle and the pigs and the poultry improving and 
comfortable, all go to the making of a successful 
farmer. 





NE of my neighbors mixed 400 poundsof kainit, 
400 pounds of cottonseed meal, 400 pounds 

of 8-3-3 and 800 pounds of lime to make a fertili- 
zer. What has become of the ammonia that cost 
him so much?” He has little of it left I should 
assume. It seems hard to make some farmers 
understand that lime should not be mixed with 
a fertilizer containing ammonia or with manure. 
The men who are selling the so-called prepared 



































TWO KINDS OF PECANS. 


A Wild Seedling and a Stuart Nut, Both Natural 
Size. See Article on Page 15. 





lime as a fertilizer are largely responsible for the 
farmers imagining that lime is a fertilizer. I 
gave some time ago the analysis of one of these 
which seems to be a mixture of lime, plaster and 
kainit, and is sold as a fertilizer. If your land 
is acid and needs lime, use the lime alone, and 
when you mix a fertilizer never use any lime in it. 





Y COLLARD leaves are turning yellow and 

dropping off and the stems are rotten. lI 
am told it is called yellow-sides, and is caused by 
a very small white insect, and there is no cure for 
it.”” It is true that there is no cure known for 
this disease, but it is not caused by an insect, 
though there may be seen little white maggots in 
the rotten stems. It is caused by a minute form 
of fungus, known as Fusarium, and the soil gets 
infected. The only thing that can be done is to 
avoid soil where cabbages, collards, turnips or 
kale have recently grown, as all this family of 
plants will carry the infection. Then grow good 
late cabbages, and do not waste land with col- 
lards. You can set good strong plants of the 
late Flat Dutch in late August and can head 
them in November or early December, and they 
can then be kept in winter. 





OU say that you know farmers who make cot- 
ton at a cost of four and a half cents a pound. 
Now I hold that it is absolutely impossible to 
make cotton for anything near so low a figure?”’ 
Certainly you cannot, if you take four or five acres 
to make a bale. If you simply plant cotton and 
do not farm in a good rotation, but depend on the 
fertilizer man and stalk land, year after year, you 
certainly cannot grow cotton for four and a half 
cents a pound. Years ago, the late E. R. 
McIver, of Darlington, S. C., told me that he made 
cotton at a cost of four and a half cents a pound, 
and that his bacon cost him the same price, and 
at that time cotton was six cents and he was get- 
ting fourteen cents for bacon. The man who 
grows no forage crops, feeds no stock, makes no 
manure, and runs his land in cotton year after 
year will make cotton usually at a cost of about 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


nine or ten cents a pound. The cost of any crop 
will depend on the farming the farmer does, ang 
if our correspondent finds it impossible to make 
cotton at a cost of four and a half cents a pound, 
he should go to work and improve his methods 
and get more cotton per acre. Now I do not pro- 
pose to enter into a controversy, and I would be 
glad if our farmers who keep accounts with their 
crops will tell us how much their cotton costs, anq 
the methods they use in farming, and whether 
they are farming or merely planting cotton. 





. asparagus, lettuce, horseradish, salsify, 
/ leeks, parsnips, carrots and beets be profitably 
grown in the Virginia counties on the Eastern 
Shore?”’ The two counties of Accomac and 
Northampton are mainly devoted to the growing 
of early Irish potatoes and sweet potatoes, though 
early cabbage and onions are grown to some ex- 
tent. But there is no reason why asparagus and 
the other crops you name could not be profitably 
grown there for the Northern markets, with the 
exception of celery. Of course, celery for winter 
use can be grown there, but I doubt the success of 
growing it commercially, for the region is be- 
tween the commercial celery grown in summer 
and early fall in the North, and the late winter 
and spring celery of Florida and California, and 
in this latitude commercial celery growing has 
never developed and conditions are against it. 
With the use of sashes on cold frames, as is done 
largely near Norfolk, there are a great many 
things, like lettuce and beets that can be very 
profitably forwarded there. I was among the 
Norfolk gardeners in early April and saw a field 
of beets in long beds six feet wide then nearly 
ready to ship. These had been started under 
glass, and later the frames removed to another 
location to plant hills of cucumbers under the 
sashes, the cucumbers having been started in hot 
beds in veneer boxes so that they could be trans- 
planted readily. Little intensive gardening has as 
yet been done in these two counties, where soil 
and mild climate combine to give the gardener 
who uses glass a great advantage with the quick 
transportation to the Northern cities by rail and 
water. The growers there generally prefer the 
extensive growing of potatoes and do not to any 
extent, use glass as they might. 





Plant an Apple Orchard. 


EARS ago, when the Delaware’ growers 
Y began to plant summer apples and were 

getting good prices for them, they were told 
that they would soon overdo the summer apple 
business. But they kept on planting summer 
apples, and every year they have gotten better 
and better prices for them. At the same time 
they have been planting largely of winter fruit. 
I am now eating Stayman Winesap apples grown 
in lower Delaware, which cost me at the grocer’s 
80 cents a peck, and the grower got $6 a barrel for 
them at his orchard. If there is a finer apple 
grown I have never seen it, and I have lately been 
eating Albemarle Pippins, too. These are fine, 
but to my taste, the Stayman is even better. 

Now, there are sections all over the South where 
the finest of apples can be grown, and every year 
we have to pay more and more for good apples. 
Of course, in the warmer sections of the South, 
good winter-keeping apples can hardly be pro- 
duced. But with the great development in the 
cold storage business, they can be kept a great 
deal longer than formerly. Then sales can be 
made as the market demands. But all over the 
upper Piedmont sections of the South the finest 
of apples can be grown, and in the western moun- 
tains of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee and Alabama, the finest apples can be 
grown to perfection, and good keepers, too. 

Last year, in Haywood County, N. C., I found 
that apple culture is extending rapidly. But 
they are growing too many Ben Davis. They were 
then getting $2.25 a barrel at the station for Ben 
Davis, and, of course, it pays fairly well to grow 
them at that price. But what a difference there 
is between $2.25 a barrel and $5 a barrel that the 
growers are now getting for Stayman. Ben Davis 
has had its day, and when people can get better 
apples, they are not going to buy Ben Davis. Then, 
too, in all the upper South where there is rapid 
railroad transportation, it will pay well to plant 
summer apples, such as the Yellow Transparent, 
Red Astrakan and others. There is more profit in a 
good apple orchard in the Piedmont and mountain 
sections of the South than in an orange grove in 
south Florida. The rapidly increasing demand 
for good apples keeps ahead of their production, 
and every year the prices are higher and higher. 
But anyone in this day who wants to make profit 
in apples must giv. them the best care and spray 
regularly. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH 
THE ONE-HORSE FARMER? 


ply That He Isn’t Getting What 
He Should For His Work. 


Sim 

HE Progressive Farmer is a right 
T rood paper, I reckon, for the big 
guns; but when it sets itself to run- 
ning down the one-horse farmer it is 
not encouraging a large per cent of 
its readers. From time to time it 
makes a thrust at the one-horse tarm- 
er, and tries to belittle his calling. 
And now Prof. Massey, a good man 
—a friend of publicans and sinners 
—expresses his sympathy for the 
“class.” A certain one-horse young 
man asks for a fish—does he receive 
a serpent? I’m sorry. 

That the one-horse farmer is an 
important factor in the upbuilding 
and support of the State, some of us 
know. He has been here a long time 
and is likely to hold his own for some 
years tocome. Some of us also know 
that two average one-horse farmers 
produce more crops and pay more 
taxes than one average two-horse 
farmer. 

To be sure, there are slipshod 
one-horse farmers; but did you never 
know of slipshod two-horse or six- 
horse farmers? Does the number of 
horses have anything to do with the 
quality of the farmer? I’m for dis- 
tribution. Let the man who has 
enough land for ten horses sell nine- 
tenths of it to nine good men who 
will make one-horse farmers. 
Wouldn’t that be better? Would not 
the country have more revenue, more 
loyal citizens, more happy homes? 
How about Holland and Belgium, 
where many of the farmers are mak- 
ing good support with less than one 
horse? 

The Progressive Farmer knows 
its business, I reckon; but would it 
not be more useful were it to lend a 
hand to those of the lowly and un- 
pretending walks of life as well as 
to the men who ‘‘drive double,” or 
ride in automobiles to church? 

GEO. H. BARNES. 

Roxobel, N. C. 


Comment by Prof. Massey:—Yes, 
I am a good friend to the publican 
and sinner, and of the one-horse far- 
mer too, and would turn them all 
from their evil ways. I have never 
“run down’ the one-horse farmer 
tut have always tried to show him 
that he can never make a success at 
farming till he gets grit enough to 
have another horse, for he cannot 
properly break and prepare his soil 
with one horse, and he is losing 
money every year, more than enough 
to buy another horse, in the poorer 
crops he makes by reason of insuf- 
ficient horsepower. The one-horse 
farmer is an important man in the 
State and we want to make him more 
important by encouraging him to get 
cut of the one-horse class. We are 
not running him down but trying to 
lift him up to better things and more 
prosperity. We want to get all the 
one-horse farmers into the  two- 
horse class and even still higher, for 
sc long as they stay one-horse men 
they will never be anything else, and 
the man who is content to be all his 
life merely a one-horse man has lit- 
tle ambition. 

I know that a young man in good 
health can get out of the one-horse 
Class if he will for I did so when, as 
I have heretofore said, I was as poor 
as any one-horse farmer in North 
Carolina. My sympathy with the one- 
horse man is a sympathy that would 
try to show him the way out, and 
the road to greater prosperity, and to 
get him where he will not count the 
horses except to see that he has plen- 








ty to do the work of the farm in the 
best manner. 

The Progressive Farmer is a good 
paper for the ‘‘big guns” and a bet- 
ter paper for the one-horse man, for 
cur aim is to make him one of the 
big guns, which he will never be so 
long as he is content to scratch the 
earth with a toothpick plow and a 
little mule. 





Don’t Pull Fodder but Sow Oats. 


F PULLING fodder is not prcfita- 
ble, we should not pull it. The 
cost in labor for pulling 100 bundles 
or 150 pounds is about $1, making 
the cost 66 2-3 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

There is a still greater cost of 
shrinkage of the grains, produced 
by stripping blades from the stalks. 
To estimate the injury, would de- 
pend upon the fruitfulness of the 


line cngine mounted together on 
trucks. This type of press is espec- 
ially economical, as it can be .used 
for baling hay, corn stover, an? any 
other balable material. When not 
in use as a baler, the engine can be 
disconnected. 

Convenience is one of the most 
essential features of a press that is 
to be used for baling corn fodder. 
The bale chamber and feed table 
must be low enough for easy feeding. 
The accompaning illustration shows 
a press which is particularly well 
adapted for baling fodder. It will 
be noticed that the self feeder and 
biock setter are located at the inner 
end of the bale chamber, thus leav- 
ing a clear feeding table which makes 
it very easy to feed the long stalks 
oi fodder. 


Not only does baling the fodder 
simplify the problem of protecting 
it from the weather but it breaks it 
up so that it is more relished by 
the stock. They eat it up clean, and 
consequently there is little waste. 
This year the hay crop is going to be 
very short in many localities, and un- 
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PRESS AT WORK BALING CORN FODDER. 





corn and stage of growth. Of course, 
there would be little damage when 
fodder is mostly burned up, tho the 
fodder would be worthless. 

Corn, oats and peavine hay are my 
main feeds for horses and mules. 
Sometimes I have Japan clover. This 
year I made $80 worth of oats from 
a piece of land and expect to make 
as much on the same land in pea- 
vine hay. I have other land sawed 
to peas sufficient for all the hay I 
need. I think 20 cents per hundred 
will exceed the cost of my hay, leav- 
ing out the rent of land. I am not 
farming hands on halves, which 
would make fodder pulling cost me 
more than those who have such la- 
bor. Five bushels of oats will sow 
three or four acres. This same land 
can be planted to peas after oats are 
Gut: 

Now, Mr. Reader, figure out what 
this will cost you and see if you have 
any other crop that pays so amply 
for your time. Sow oats, plant peas, 
buy @ mower and rake and there will 
be no necessity for pulling fodder 

C. W. PARKER. 

Lauderdale, Miss. 





A New Way to Handle Corn Fodder. 


T IS estimated by authorities that 
one-third of the feeding value 
of the corn crop is in the leaves, 
stalks and husks. As this fact is 
driven home we are beginning to 
see that this third of the corn crop 
is worthy of more careful protection 
against damage than it has in most 
cases hitherto received. 

At the Corn Show held in Spring- 
field, Ohio, a few months ago there 
was shown a number of bales of 
corn fodder, which had been baled 
direct from the shock. The fodder 
was baled without being cut up or 
shredded in anyway; and yet, when 
the bales were opened, the fodder 
was found to be crushed and broken 
up in excellent condition for feeding. 

Of course, the value of a hay press 
for baling corn fodder from the 
shock depends to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the construction of the 
press. -The press with which the 
above mentioned work was done was 
cf the motor type; that is, it con- 
sisted of a bale chamber and a gaso- 


doubtedly there will be a market for 
baled corn fodder. The farmer who 
is equipped with a press that will 
auickly and easily bale corn at the 
least expense, is in a position to get 
the full value out of his corn crop. 
—I. H. C. Service Bureau. 





How to Get a Stand of Grass 

in Virginia. 

OST Virginia lands need lime to 

counteract the acidity of the 
soil. We cannot expect grass to 
grow on acid soils. There are a 
great many different soils in Vir- 
ginia. The clay soil which we find 
all over the State is very susceptible 
to grass if judiciously handled. 

Thorough preparation of the land, 
intelligent fertilization and the pro- 
per time for seeding are essential to 
success. In June or July the land 
should be plowed eight inches deep 
with a double plow. Apply then one 
and one-quarter tons of agricultural 
lime or two tons of ground limestone 
to the acre, broadcast. Disk this 
thoroughly both ways. This should 
be repeated often, certainly every 
week or ten days in order to thor- 
oughly pulverize the land, as well as 
to keep down all weeds and grass. 
The first of August, the land should 
be in fine condition to receive the 
seed. 

The importance of a fine deep 
seed-bed cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, also the proper fertiliza- 
tion and the careful selection of seed 
from responsible parties. 

Four hundred pounds of pure raw 
bone and 300 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate should then be ap- 
plied broadcast to the acre. Seed 
25 quarts of the following mixture 
to the acre: Nine quarts of herds- 
grass, nine quarts of timothy, five 
quarts of sapling clover, two quarts 
of alfalfa. The alfalfa seed is sim- 
ply for the purpose of inoculation. 

It is best to apply the fertilizer 
with a drill using 350 pounds one 
way and 350 pounds the other way. 
This method also applies to the seed, 
as none of the drills I have ever 
seen will distribute 25 quarts of seed 
or 700 pounds of fertilizer to the 
acre, while going over the land once. 
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After the seed are in, harrow both 
ways with a fine-tooth harrow. Then 
finish by rolling. Grass seed should 
be in the ground by August 10. The 
following November or December 
broadcast four or five tons of ma- 
nure to the acre. It is best to use 
a manure spreader, but if you have 
not one available, scatter thinly from 
a wagon. If you have no manure, ap- 
ply broadcast 350 pounds of pure 
dissolved raw bone, and 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda to the acre, as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground 
in the spring. 

Pure raw bone is used for the 
grass crop because it gives results 
and the land increases in fertility 
each year. 

T. O. SANDY. 





Keep a Lookout for the Army 
Worm. 


HE ‘“army-worm” or “grass 
worm” which has done so much 
damage this year in the Gulf States 
has appeared at various places in 
Georgia and South Carolina and at 
a few points in North Carolina. It is 
important that farmers begin war on 
this pest as soon as it appears, and 
all readers should be on the lookout. 
These caterpillars attack grass, 
corn and other cultivated crops. They 
ere likely to appear first in lowlands. 
They live but a short while as cater- 
Pillars, going underground to reap- 
pear in about ten days as a flying 
moth. There may be four or five 
generations in a season. 

They may be killed by running a 
drag or roller over grass lands, or 
by plowing a furrow ahead of them 
and dragging a log along it to crush 
them. Poisoning is by far the most 
effective remedy, however. Prof. 
Franklin Sherman recommends a 
spray of Paris green, one-half pound 
to a barrel of water. Arsenate of 
lead may also be used—is preferable, 
in fact, as it is not washed off so 
readily. Use one pound to 25 gal- 
lons of water. 

Practically all crops may be at- 
tacked, but corn is likely to suffer 
most. Care must be taken to get 
the poison into the tip or heart of 
the blade, as that is where the cater- 
piller is most likely to feed. 

Keep a sharp lookout and begin 
the fight when the advance guard 
appears. Your Experiment Station 
or State Department of Agriculture 
will be glad to give you full infor- 
mation. 





Tax Narrow-Tired Wagons. 


HE agitation of the use of the 

road-drag is timely. They are 
very efficient, doing the work of at 
least 20 men in a given time. I made 
one after the Government specifica- 
tions and find it a labor-saver, espe- 
cially after a rain. But what makes 
me wild is to see my ideal, rounded 
road-bed cut up at once by a caravan 
of heavy wagons with narrow tires. 
No dirt road can remain proper un- 
der narrow tires. Wide tires pack, 
roll and help the road-bed. One 
might urge until his jaws“ached, yet 
many would be content to cut up any 
road with sharp tires. 

It seems to me, the only solution 
is to tax all narrow-tired, heavy wag- 
ons and give rebates to users of wide 
tires. Such laws work well in sever- 
al States, and I am sure it would be 
a boon to us. 

If a man insists on cutting up 
good roads, he should pay for it, 
while his neighbor who pays more 
for wide tires that help to smooth 
the rutty roadway should receive a 
fit allowance. 

IRA M. HAWKINS. 

Yadkin Valley, N. C. 





But Don’t Wait. : 

“The meek, retiring statesman is seldom 

the successful one,’’ said Champ Clark in @ 
recent interview in Washington. 
Mr. Clark smiled and added: 

“All things come to him who waits, but 

the patron who refuses to wait always gets 

served first.’’ 
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PLANT FOODS NEEDED FOR 
BIG WHEAT YIELDS 


Wheat requires Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash. The 
Nitrogen to grow the straw—the Phosphoric Acid and Potash to 


The fertilizer must be mixed in just the right proportions, 
so as not to give too rank a growth of straw or light a yield of 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


HIGH GRADE 


FERTILIZERS 


Are the fertilizers for those who want big crops. 
produced more. big wheat yields than any other fertilizers. 

For the formulas are made by men who know what food the 
wheat crop requires and the needs of Southern soils. 
mixed to feed the right food at the right time in the right pro- 


If you haven’t received your copy of the latest Virginia-Caro- 
lina Year Book or Almanac, ask your fertilizer dealer for one, or 
write to nearest sales office and a copy will be mailed you FREE. 







Richmond, Va. ER Charleston, S. C. 
Alexandria, Va. Fertilizers Columbia, S. C, 
Atlanta Ga: Virginia-Carolin@Jm 9 Monteomery.4 
Columbus, Ga. naka og ee 
Savannah, Ge, Memphis, Tenn, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Durham, N. C, 
Shreveport, La. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


They have 
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The Fertilizer That is Not Wasted by 
Leaching, Washing or Reversion is the 
Best Fertilizer for Your Wheat Crop. 


Thomas Phosphate 


(The Genuine Key-Tree Brand.) 


is absolutely ideal as a Fertilizer for wheat. It resists the 
I € c The season’s washing and the leach- 
ing of the soil are harmless to effect it. It does not revert 
to insoluble forms but is held in combination in the soil in 
undiminished availability, ready for use the minute the 


, Fhomas Phosphate contains 17 to 19 per cent Phosphoric 
Acid, the principal plant food requirement of wheat. i 
Phosphoric Acid is in the alkaline or soil sweetening state. 
Some of it is at once available, the balance readily soluble 
and made available by the action of the plant root and soil 


Thomas Phosphate also furnishes Iron and Magnesia 
and a large per centage of Lime to the wheat crop. i 
proving universally satisfactory as a producer of bumper 

Further information and prices furnished upon 


THE COE-MORTIMER CO. 


Sole Importers of Genuine Key-Tree Brand Thomas Phosphate 
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Beats All Other 
Spreaders 2 tol 


At last the spreader that lasts. Carries twice 
the load of other spreaders, yet is lighter draft. 
The only one that can properly spread a heaped- 
upload. Twenty-four new ideasin the 


New Idea Spreader 


fSend today for book that will 

tell you all and save you 

money on this spreader 

uestion ; also ask for 

acts about the 

great HART- @& 
MAN contest.“@ 


NEW IDEA = 
SPREADER Co. 


A Cowpea Thresher 


'Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
aking less than 2 percent. Alsothreshes Wheat and 
s. ‘The machine I have been looking for 20 years.’’ 
rof W. F. Massey. ‘‘A machine that will meet every 
mand,.’’—Prof, H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
ion. Nothing like it. Booklet ‘‘A’’ FREE 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 
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RTABLE 
| CORN MILL 


There’s one 
best in every- 
thing—in corn 
mills it’s the 
Williams. In de- 
) sign,workman- 
ship, and ser- 
vice it is su- 
preme. From 
the strong, rig- 
id frame to thy pebble stone grit buhrs — the very 


of the stationary buhr, so that hard substahces 
cause no injury. No other mill has this feature. 
Buhrs cannot drift or run together when mill runs 
empty. These and other points make the Williams 
the best and most economical in operation. Sold 
on a money back guarantee. 

Write for Oatalogue and set yourself right. 


Williams Mill Mfg. Co., Ronda, WN. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


A PRACTICAL DRAINAGE PROPOSITION. 


An Important Question and Three Answers—When a Man Can 
Afford to Borrow Money to Tile Drain His Land. 


| HAVE come to the conciusion 
| that there is no one thing that 

the farmers could do that would 
bring as large returns as under- 


drainage. But the question is: How 
are we going to do it? I am going t9 


| put the situation before you. We have 


ia strip of country here that extends 


from the Cahaba to the Warrior riv- 


| ers on the dividing line of what we 


| 70 bushels of corn 
| bale and a half of 


call the prairie or black waxy and 
the sandy lands. Now I happen to 
live exactly on this line. About half 
of my land is black, waxy and very 
rich, but I usually get more profit off 
the other, while the black land is 
fresh and the mixed half has been 
farmed 75 or 80 years, but has been 
cultivated and improved for five 
years. Now, this mixed or sandy land 
was poor, very poor indeed, when I 
got hold of it five years ago. It is 
better now, but as I said the black 
land is very rich. Have no idea what 
it would produce if properly drained. 
Am satisfied it would produce 50 to 
and a bale to 
cotton, with no 
thought of fertilizers. Now, this is 


| the situation clear across the county 


along this divide. 

There is a class of well-to-do farm- 
ers all along through this section, 
but we all know that it will take 
$50 to $100 per acre to do this 
work, and we haven’t the money and 
I don’t think ever will. While we 
have some very successful farmers, 
we are averaging about a bale of 
cotton to three acres and about 12 to 
15 bushels of corn. In the early 
winter and spring these lands are 
so moist that if we did not bed up 
very high we couldn’t plant until 
very late, then in the late summer 
these very same lands will be found 
almost as drouthy as the high lands. 
In other words, the kind of prepara- 
tion we have to do in spring to get 
along at all, in the very nature of 
things can hardly produce a large 
crop. Yet, I am sure there is enough 
plant food in this land to make 50 
large crops and at present it is hard- 
ly paying the most wide-awake farm- 
ers. Some of them actually losing 


| on these very lands, which I am sure 
| are some of the very best on earth. 


Now, what are we going to do? Is 
it a problem to be worked out indi- 


| vidually or is there some other and 


| better way? Something must be 
done. The sooner, the better, for as 
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heart of the mill — it's built with the one idea of | 
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| 50 per cent the first 





these flat lands get older they get 
colder, and wetter, and in time they 
will become worthless. 

I have thought that the Govern- 
ment might take a hand in some way. 
The sand and clay for tile are all 
along the way. Why not the Gov- 
ernment establish kilns or tile fac- 
tories along this sandy line and make 
tile for the farmers at about cost and 
send a few experts to do some dem- 
onstration work along through this 
section? There must be some way 
to get interest aroused among the 
farmers. They are all from Missou- 
ri. You have to go and show them, 
and you must keep eternally ham- 
mering the subject until the people 
wake up to the importance of this 
work again. 

If it is to be worked out by each in- 
dividual, I am asking you just what 
you would do in my circumstances. 


er my own management and every 
acre needs this drainage. Now would 
yo advise a man to borrow money 
do this work, getting along very 
well at present? Have plenty of 
most everything but money. Keep 
that to make improvements on the 
place. Have other lands and am 


«my cultivating about 100 acres un- 







| sometimes tempted to sell the other 
| and spend it on this. 


Then I think, 
as Mr. French says, it' will pay back 
year. There 
would be no risk in borrowing, but 


am jioth to get in 
of Mr. Weevil’s appearance. 
[I am not a cotton crank—not hay- 
ing over half my land in cotton in 
the last ten years—yet am a little 
afraid the weevil will make the price 
of everything else lower. Have no 
fear for making a living under weevil 
conditions, but a fellow might get 
in a hole if they found him in debt. 
It’s up to you and I am almost ready 
to say I am going to do just what 
you direct. 

I am a great believer in your pa- 
per. Think it away ahead of any 
other for our Southern country and 
am sure it is doing a great work. 
While I have only been reading it 
about a year and a half, I shall con- 
tinue to read it as long as I live, for 
I am sure the little success I have 
made on the farm was from reading 
agricultural papers, and very often 
going against my own inclinations. 

W. M. WALLACE. 
Ala. 


debt on the eve 


While 


Marion, 


Answer by Prof. J. F. Duggar—I 
think that the lack of drainage igs 
one of the main causes of the rela- 
tive unproductiveness of the prairie 
lands of central Alabama and of the 
adjacent stiff red lands. An equal- 
ly important factor in their failure 
to produce crops half as large as they 
should is the absence of any consid- 
erable supply of vegetable matter. 

I agree in the diagnosis made by 
the writer of the above communica- 
tion and realize that the wetness of 
such land in winter results in the 
throwing up of high beds, and that 
this in part explains the liability of 
these lands to suffer from drouth in 
summer. Another reason for their 
susceptibility to drouth is the shal- 
low depth to which the roots of crop 
plants are confined. This, again, 
traces back to lack of .drainage, for 
roots will not grow into that part 
of the subsoil which remains satu- 
rated with water for a long time. 
As a rule, the soils that are wet dur- 
ing the early growth of the plant 
are those on which the crop suffers 
most when dry weather comes, be- 
cause there the roots are nearest the 
surface. 

Under-drainage will greatly in- 
crease the productiveness of prairie 
land and probably also of the non- 


calcareous Stiff land adjacent. Yet 
under-drainage is something that 
must be begun on a conservative 


scale because of its great expense, 
or rather because it is often cheaper 
to buy at say $30 per acre land nat- 
urally well drained than to spend 
$30 to $50 per acre for the thorough 


drainage of land now worth less 
than $30 per acre. My idea of the 
wisest method of beginning tile 
drainage is first to drain only the 


wettest spots, for example, the ends 
of rows where water stands in ponds, 
thus delaying the preparation and 
cultivation of the field; the small 
areas of swampy land where the 
crop usually fails, but where there 
is sufficient fertility to insure, with 
drainage, a yield of 40 to 80 bushels 
of corn per acre; and certain tracts 
where open ditches greatly impede 
farming operations. 

If a farm in the region mentioned 
be drained on this conservative prin- 
ciple, the average cost per acre will 
fall far short of the figures sug- 
gested above and may perhaps be 
possible without the sale of a large 
proportion of the present property 
to meet the cost of draining the part 
retained. 

I am far from giving the radical 
advice to sell half of a prairie land 
farm in order merely to drain the 
other half. Yet the farmers of the 
Black Belt of Alabama are, as a rule, 
attempting to farm so much larger 
(Continued on page 19.) 
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. OUR PROGRESSIVE 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 








= 
Let's Prepare Ourselves for Better 
Farming. | 

T IS a common saying among the | 
reg that if one wants to} 
farm, he doesn’t need any schooling. | 
And if the farmers of the future pei 
content to do as these farmers, the | 


statement might be true. 

But are we? Are we content to | 
draw] along in any fashion—saying | 
that the conveniences and luxuries | 
of the city are not.for the farmer? | 

Look at the long, patient study the | 
doctor gives his work—four years in 
college, then three (1 believe four | 
now) studying medicine proper. Is | 
it any wonder that they, as a class, | 
live better than the best farmers? 
This preparation is not only true of 
the doctor, but nearly every vocation | 
except farming. 

Some may say that the farmers are 
learning to prepare for this work, but | 
where there is one preparing there 
are 50 starting without it. It lies. 
within every farmer’s hands to raise 
himself up out of his present con- | 
dition. The farm can be the best | 
place on earth to live, or the un-| 
happiest, or any place in between, | 
according to the intelligence of the 
farmer and his wife. When more 
young men choose farming as a vo- 
cation—and prepare for it—instead 
of farming because they cannot make 
a living at anything else, we will 
have some of that ideal farming and 
some of those ideal homes that we 
know are to be in the South some 
day. J. ARTHUR BUNCE. 

Statesboro, Ga. 





Good Books Needed in Every Home. 
OOKS are sadly neglected in many 
homes. We sometimes go into 
homes where plently seems to 
abound. The children are | 
| 





and well clothed. They live in nice 
homes, well furnished. They go out | 
in conveyances fit for a king to ride | 
in; some of their apparel resembles | 
that of a queen; yet, if we should | 
look into their home library, about | 
the only books we would find would | 
be the children’s school books and | 
one large bible, that from appear- | 
ance, is seldom used much, | 

We need books in our homes— | 
good books. The world is full of 
them and they are cheap compared | 
with other things. And then we need | 
to read and absorb them. There are | 
lessons in them for us if we will | 
search for them. 

Young people—and older ones— | 
might spend much time that | 
otherwise be wasted, perhaps in idle- 
ness and foolishness, reading. When 
we are reading good books we are in 
good company. 

Such authors as Dickens, Scott, 
Longfellow, Wordsworth, Washing- 
ton Irving—I will not attempt a list 
—are worth reading. Above all, we 
should have Bibles, each member of 
the family who can read should own 
a Bible of his or her own, and should 
not neglect to read and study it. 

EDITH WHITE. 

Shelby, N. C. 





Who Can Name This Bird? 


— following bird study was made 
without the aid of glasses, and 
as there is uncertainty as to the 
name will same Progressive Farmer 
Treader please furnish it? 

About five inches in length. Gray 


and yellow blended underneath— 
darker on back. Black bill; chang- 
able eyes, yellow or blue; canary 


yellow over eyes; two bars of white 
er upper part of wings; gray edges 
on tail feathers; nests in thickets; 
pensile nest, suspended from briers a 
few feet above the ground, about 
two inches deep; made of cane 
leaves, lichens and pith of some weed 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


commands. 


These myriads of motorists have 
grown weary of waste. 


They want tires that can’t rim-cut. 
They want oversize tires. They have 
found out a way to cut tire bills 
in two. 


They have learned that more tires 
are needlessly ruined than are ever 
worn out in service. 


Tire Cost— 
Where It Goes 


On the average, half that one pays 
for old-type tires is wasted in two 
ways. 


Rim-cutting alone wastes 23 per 
cent. Out of every hundred ruined 
clincher tires, statistics show that 
23 are rim-cut. 


The present demand for Good- 
year tires exceeds 100,000 monthly. 


That’s a larger demand, by tens 
of thousands, than any other tire 


Close to one-third of all the tire 
demand centers on Goodyears now. 
Yet there are 25 makes of tires. 


They Are 


Why Do Men Buy 100,000 a Month? 


10 Per Cent 


Oversize 





hundreds 


come to these patent tires? And 
why are they still coming—by 
legions and legions—faster than 
we can supply them? 





oversize—mean an average saving 
of 48 per cent. 


The Old Way 


The old way was to build a tire 
exactly rated size. With nine cars 
in ten those tires at times were badly 
overloaded. The result was blow- 
outs, and a short-lived tire. 


And the old type of tire was a 
hooked-base tire, with the rim 
flanges set to curve inward. 


Such a tire may be wrecked in a 
moment, if punctured and run flat. 
Even under-inflation may lead to 
rim-cutting—a ruin beyond repair. 


The New Way 


The No-Rim-Cut way is to build 
a tire 10 per cent over the rated 


The demand for No-Rim-Cut 
tires doubles every eight months. 


Why is it that motorists, by the 


Weary of Waste 








of thousands, have 


size. That takes care of the extras. 
It avoids overloading. It adds, on 
the average, one-fourth to the tire 
mileage. 


And the new type is a hookless 
tire. Rim-cutting is made impos- 
sible. Thus the two main items of 
tire expense are completely elim- 
inated. 





We control by patents the only 
way to make a practical tire of this 
type. 

That is why the demand for this 
new-type tire centers on Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 


You are bound to come to them. 
Oversize tires and tires that can’t 





Overloading wastes 25 
per cent. It is the chief 
cause of blow-outs. 


Our 10 per cent over- 
size, under average con- 
ditions, adds 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. 





These two features 
alone— No-Rim-Cut and 





(00D)SYEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


o-Rim-Cut Tires 


welt or Without Non-Skid Treads 


rim-cut save too much to 
miss. 


Ovr 1912 Tire Book— 
based on 13 years of tire 
making—is filled with 
facts you should know. 
Ask us to mail it to you. 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 

















and lined with grass. Eggs four in 
number, white with a few black 
spots on them . Bird found sitting 
May 10, young left the nest the first 
ot June. The songs, clear and beau- 
tiful, are like this, in our language: 
**Ki-ka-ri-a! Clut-a-wa-chee!” 

“Ja! Chick-a-ree! chick-a-ma-ree- 
sa!’”’ 

“Take-it-to-mi-a-mid!”’ 

Any information about this little 
friend will be considered a great 
favor by a bird lover. 

MILDRED TATE WELLS. 





Two Others to Name. 


LOVE the birds. I don’t like to 

kill any except hawks, crows, Eng- 
lish sparrows, and bluejays. 

I put up a box and a pair of blue- 
birds built in it. They laid five eggs, 
only one hatched but it was the pret- 
tiest little bird I ever saw. My bro- 
ther put up two boxes, in one box a 
pair of wrens built. They fill their 
boxes with sticks. In the same tree 
with the wrens a pair of bee-martins 
have built also, 

There are two birds around here 
that I would like to know the names 


of. One bird is blue on its breast 
and back. I usually see it on a stalk 
of wheat or oats. The other bird is 
the size of a wren, it has black on its 
back and its breast is yellow. If any- 
one knows the names of these two 
birds will he please tell me. 
FRANCIS J. PEASE. 
Richmond, Va. 





Learn to Read. 


EARLY all of my spare moments 
are spent reading books, news- 
papers and magazines. 

I think every boy and girl should 
read all the good literature they 
can get. 

Reading is instructive and uplift- 
ing. It broadens the mind and im- 
proves the character. Besides this, 
it gives us pleasure. As Langford 
said, ‘No matter what his rank or 
position may be, the lover of books 
is the richest and the happiest of 
the children of men.”’ 

As all boks are not good ones, 
we should be very careful and se- 
lect only the best. The following are 
some I have read: “The Cricket on 
the Hearth,” ‘‘The Christmas Carol,” 


“Treasure Island,’ ‘‘Woodstock,” 
“Ivanhoe,” “Horatius,” ‘‘The Desert- 
ed Village,” ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels’? and 
“Henry Esmond.” I have read many 
others, but these are especially good 
ones. 

My favorite authors are, 
Stevenson, Dickens, Scott, 
speare and Hawthorne. 

We should not be satisfied with 
merely reading a book, but we 
should study it and try to get its 
true meaning. And above all, let 
us read the Bible and study it, as it 
is the best book of all. 

ROLLIN POSTON. 


R. 
Shake- 


Bascom, Fla. 





Modest Kit. 
Christopher (Kit) Carson 
wild life of the West at more points than 
any other person of any time. But he was 
always modest, declares a writer in the 
Century Magazine, and disliked anything 
which savored of flattery. 
One day in 1862 the great frontiersman 


touched the 








chanced to stop at Maxwell's ranch on the 
Cimaron River, in New Mex a well- 
known point on the Santa Fe tr ail, when a 
regular army officer of high rank who was 
there exclaimed exuberantly: 


“So this is the 


distinguished Kit Carson 
who has made so man) 


y Indians run!” 









Carson ed his ogist by quietly re- 
marking: I’ve made some Indians run, 
but a good deal of the time they were run- 


ning after me.” 
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A Paint Book for the Farm 


A postal card request will bring you a booklet, prepared 
by expert painters especially for farmers’ use. How much 
paint will your painter need for your house? How many 
coats should he apply? How will he get the color effect 
you want? Can you answer these questions? If not, you 
will be glad to have this little book. It will also tell you 

















0 that paint made of 


§ Dutch Boy Pain 


Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil, mixed right on the job, is 
paint for any use. 
the service it gives. Before you engage a painter, 
if he is a ‘‘white-leader.” 


\ Send a Postal for the Book 
Ask for Farm Painting Helps No. 336 


If there are children in your home or your 


" neighbor’s home, ask also for the Dutch Boy 
Painter’s Book for the Children. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
(Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros, Co.) 

(Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Company) 








It is most economical too, because of 
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ask him 



































Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 


NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. G 


Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 





It is better made, does 
uaranteed for all time. 





Tailoring -Salesmen WANTED 


‘e want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 


in abusiness of their own. 
and exp eg te satisfaction and take all the risk. 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and positively have the only 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 


A great many of our $25 to $50 Every Week 


men are making from 
furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consisting of large sample book (not | 

a folder), order blanks, tape mea . ng or F 
thing essential to the conducting of A high-class tailoring ag ‘ 
. : H t is sent express prepaid. Dropa ta’ 
Write today for this big outfit and say “Send me your inease? outfit 
We will start you at once on the road to Success. Be sure and write today. 














Nocanvassing; no experience required; no capital necessary. 
We furnish everything to start. Hundreds are making from oper gg — per month 


sures, advertising matter—.n fact every- ||} 


DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, DeptK, 300 Green St., Chicago |= 


¥ 


a | 
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College of William and Mary, 
The Alma Mater of Statesmen. 


Her graduates trebled the area of the Union, an- 
nounced the Monroe Doctrine, and fixed the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. Degrees of A. B., B. 
S., M. A., Special Teachers’ Courses. Excellent ath- 
letic field. All sports. Healthy location. Situated on 

. &O. Railway, half-way between Fort Monroe and 
Richmond; 8 miles from Jamestown; 12 miles from 
Yorktown. Total cost per session of nine months 
(board and fees) only $228.00. Session begins Sept. 
2ist. Write for annual catalogue. 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Box D, Williarasburg, Virginia. 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIA 


. — Rees se. 2 oe 
epos e! prepaid. ¢ 
PAYA CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
, DO NOT BUY @ bicyole or a pair 
Of tires trom anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
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i Indianapolis, 


Conferring the Degree of ; 
Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


terinary Colleg 


- Indiana. 








| 
| h, bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 








eee 
| ini ces and marvel new offers. _ 








<q ie all it will cost you te 

ata ONE CENT write a postal and ae 

By thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
eg return mail. You will get much valuable in- 

v <so we met beige it now 

: i s aster- Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at hal usual 


Mead Cycle Co. Dezpt.R'3? Chicage 
















DAVIS-WAGNER sccommooar: 


Pump All the Water You Want 
on farm or estate without engine 
troubles or expense, 





Rife Engine Co., 2130 Trinity Bidg., 4. Y.& 


trouble or pumping 
expense. Booklet. plans, 
estimate, FREE. 





o 2 Follige 
POSITIONS FOR GRADUATES. 446-756 W.MAMY STREET, i ISH 


CATALOGUE FREE. NORFOLK, VA. 

















EUREKA FISH 


(See Other School Ads on Page 20.) 


Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baskét. 
Greatly improved this year. 


Let us tell you how to 
catch them where yo 

think there are none. 
We make the famous4 


Write 


Preserving now. 
he nicest tasks on the farm. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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lattice, thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the 
sultry day! 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round 
my brow; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep 
at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves 
till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scat- 
tering high their spray, 


eee that breathest through my 


And swelling the white sail. I wel- 
come thee 

Tc the scorched land, thou wanderer 
of the sea. 


Nor I alone,—a thousand bosoms 
round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of de- 
light; 
languid forms rise up, 
pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of 
night; 
And languishing to hear thy welcome 
sound, 
Lies the vast inland, stretched be- 
yond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shade; 
go forth,— 
God’s blessing breathed upon the 
fainting earth! 


And and 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his 
nest; 
Curl the still waters, bright with 
stars; and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic 
rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable 
boughs, 
The strange, deep harmonies that 
haunt his breast. 
Pleasant shall be thy way where 
meekly bows 
The shutting flower, 
waters pass, 
And where _ the _ o’ershadowing 
branches sweep the grass. 


and darkling 


THE EVENING WIND. 


Stoop o’er the place of graves, and 
softly sway 
The sighing herbage by the gleam- 
ing stone, 
That they who near the church- 
yard willows stray, 
And listen in the deepening gloom 
alone, ; 
May think of gentle souls who passeq 
away, 
Like thy pure breath, into the vast 
unknown; 
Sent forth from heaven among the 
sons of men, 
And gone into the boundless heaven 
again, 


The faint old man shall lean his sgil- 
ver head 
To feel thee;. thou shalt kiss the 
child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that 
overspread 
His temples, while his breathing 
grows more deep; 
And they who stand about the sick 
man’s bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant 
sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to al- 
low 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning 
brow. 


Go—but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of nature, shall 
restore, 
With sounds and sense from all thy 
mighty range, 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep 
once more; 
Sweet odors in the sea-air sweet and 
strange, 
Shall tend the homesick mariner 
of the shore; 
listening to the murmur, he 
shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and run- 
ing stream. 
—wWilliam Cullen Bryant. 


And, 





er housewives, like myself, are 
up to their eyes in canning and 
To me this is one of 
When 
get my shelves full of jars of fruit 
nd vegetables, I gloat over them 
like a miser over his hoard. For a 
good many years after I began house- 
keeping, I missed this pleasure, be- 
cause of hearing older housekeepers 
bewailing the drudgery of it, and the 
uncertainty of things keeping. With 
alli due respect to these older and 
wore experienced housekeepers, they 
re mistaken. I have canned all 
ds of fruit and vegetables, and 
ve never had a jar to spoil or 
reak and I find the work anything 
but drudgery. 


[ler neuse most Progressive Farm- 


JWhy Canned Goods Spoil. 


any housekeepers, even those 

o have been canning things for 
Vears, have an erronous idea of the 
why” of things keeping. There is 
element of luck in it, and if done 
ust’ right, failures are very improb- 
able. It is generally thought that 
the keeping of canned things depends 
on filling the jars so full there is no 
air in them. Air in jars would not 
hurt if it were sterilized air. It is not 
Pphe air that hurts, but the germs in 
the air, and these germs multiply so 
fast that one left in a jar will soon 
spoil it. In fact I believe the De- 
partment of Agriculture says one 





NET CO., Griffin, Ga, 


germ will multiply into twenty mil- 


PRACTICAL HOME CANNING. 


How to Can With Glass Jars—Pleasant and Profitable Work 
For the Housekeeper and Still Time to Do Lots of It. 


By Mrs. Lillian Brooks Gatlin, Atmore, Ala. 


lion in 24 hours. The only way to 
kill these germs is by the applica- 
tion of heat. Hence, we boil the 
fruit or vegetables to be canned. 

I like glass jars for canning bet- 
ter than tin, because the¥ are more 
attractive looking and because the 
flavor is preserved better. This of 
course, is for home use only. When 
one is canning to sell the tin is bet- 
ter. Whatever the receptable used, 
the principle is the same, complete 
sterilizing. 

In canning fruit I make a syrup 
of one part sugar to three parts 
water, generally using a quarter 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit, 
though more or less sugar can be 
used or none at all with equally good 
results. I dissolve the sugar and 
water in an agate-ware vessel (tin 
should never be used) and let it come 
to a boil, and then put in the fruit 
which has been pared and sliced. At 
the same. time I put a shallow pan on 
the stove with about two inches of 
cold water in it. In this I lay my 
jars on which the rubbers are already 
adjusted and the tops, cup and spoon 
that I intend to use. I let all this 
boil ten minutes, or until the fruit is 
tender, then I lift the jars quickly 
from the boiling water set them in 
the same pans in which they have 
been boiling and fill them to over- 
fiowing with the boiling fruit and 
syrup. A spoon or knife is run in 
them to expel the air bubbles and the 
covers quickly screwed on. By this 
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method the jar as well as the fruit 
is completely sterilized. Never put 
the fingers inside the jars or lids 
and be sure that all towels used are 
scrupulously clean. Boiling the jar 
also tempers it and there is no dan- 
ger of preaking, as there is when 
they are simply wrapped in a wet 
cloth or set on a steel knife. 
Making Sure With Vegetables. 


In canning vegetables the princi- 
ple is the same, but the process is a 
little different, owing to the fact 
that vegetables furnish a better me- 
dium for the growth of bacteria than 
fruit. I prepare vegetables as if I 
were going to cook them for dinner, 
and pack them tightly in the jars and 
fill to overflowing with cold water. 
I then adjust the rubbers, put the 
tops on loosely and set the jars in a 
wash boiler, in which I put three or 
four inches of cold water. 
steam does the cooking so it is not 
necessary to have very much water 
Some kind of a false bottom must be 
put in the boiler and something put 
between the jars to prevent heating. 
I use a piece of wire screening for 
the bottom and put towels between 
the jars, but I think a folded cloth 
or some hay in the bottom of the 
boiler would do as well. When T 
have it fixed this way, I put the boil- 
er on the stove with a tight-fitting 
cover and boil it steadily for one 
hour. Then I take it off, and as soon 
as the steam clears off sufficiently I 
screw the tops of the jars on tightly. 
I just leave them there until next 
day, when I loosen the tops, put more 
water in the boiler and boil them 
another hour. This is repeated the 
third day and the canning is com- 
plete. This,is the method given by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
I know by experience that it will 
keep any kind of vegetables perfect- 
ly, even snap beans which are con- 
sidered so hard to keep. After the 
jars are cooled and contracted, tight- 
en the covers again and set in a cool, 
dark closet. 

Never let a draft of cool 
air blow on your hot jars or they 
will break. I find it much easier to 
can a little at the time. Of course, 
if one has plenty of help, it might be 
easy to put up a lot at once, but as 
I have it all to do myself, I just put 
up a few jars every day or two and 
it is soon done and I have hardly 
missed the time. From the stand- 
point of economy, every housekeeper 
should put up all the vegetables pos- 
sible for winter use. In many gar- 
dens enough vegetables go to waste 
every summer to furnish the family 
vegetables the whole winter. I think 
it is better to can most of the fruit, 
devoting only a small part to jelly 
and preserves. Where the latter are 
to be put up in air-tight jars, three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to one 
pound of fruit is sufficient, and it is 
better to put it in small jars. <A 
most unusual and delicious preserve 
is made by using equal parts of figs 
and peaches and having both fruits 
fully ripe. 


Tomato Catsup. 


I never make pickles, as I consider 
them very unwholesome, but I gen- 
erally put up a few bottles of tomato 
catsup every year, made by the fol- 
lowing recipe: Take 2 quarts of to- 
matoes, 1 onion chopped fine, 2 ta- 
blespoons of salt and 1 of brown 
Sugar. Boil till thick and strain 
through a sieve. Put back on the 
Stove and add 2 tablespoons of mus- 
tard, 1 each of spice, black pepper 
and cinnamon, 1 teaspoon of ground 
Cloves,“ 114 teaspoons Cayenne pep- 
per, 1 ground nutmeg and 1 pint of 
g00d vinegar. Boil it till it will just 
Tun from the point of a spoon. Watch 
closely, stir-often to prevent burning 
and seal while hot. 

It is not yet too late to can snap 
beans, butter beans and lots of other 
things. Don’t consider the work 


done until there is nothing left to 
can. 





The . 


have given their opinions weight, and 
bodies and the legislature. 





ORGANIZING COUNTRY WOMEN; AN IRISH VIEW. 


hat women, the best women, are concerned with is the character of life. 

They love health, strength, vitality, kindness. 
comfortable home, the strong man coming in and out, great sons, and the 
laughter and roundness of well-nourished children. 
ers of life, and because they have had no organized life or union of their own, 
because they were unable to make known their desires and needs, life has de- 
cayed in Ireland. The conditions under which children are taught in the 
schools, the labor of long hours without sufficient food or none at all, thrust 
upon very young children whose attendance is enforced by the State; the neg- 
lect of sanitation, the carelessness of the conveniences of life shown in the con- 
struction of cottages at long distances froma water supply; all these things, 
the effect of which is to enfeeble and impoverish life, have come about be- 
cause men in Ireland have set about the business of the Nation without taking 
women into their councils—women having had no National organizations of 
their own which ranged over the whole field of woman’s work, which would 


This lack of organization the United Irishwomen 
will meet.—Editor G. W. Russell of Irish Homestead. 


They desire to see the 


Women are the preserv- 


forced recognition of them on public 








A GARDEN “EASTWARD IN 
EDEN.” 


Carnations, Roses, Sweet Peas and 
Other Flowers. 


OULD you like to hear about my 

garden? Say, yes, and I'll 

take you right down and while I 

show you some of the beautiful 

blooms, I’ll tell you some of the se- 
crets. 

I live eastward in Eden and my 
garden is only six rows adown a long 
walk, 80 steps or more. 

I gave the yard over to the roses 
and early bulbs and violets and lilies 
and such things that like a partial 
shade and walked into the garden 
and told the Good Man that I had se- 
lected the center of the garden, the 
best and while all nature was asleep, 
and the big mules were panting as 
they turned the frosted rows, and 
altho I lost some of my precious car- 
nations, I had the plow to break 
the soil and give Jack-Frost a chance 
to work. I knew he was old and 
faithful and tried, and I knew he 
would not fail me- Soon the clods 
all gave way, and we put the rows 
along down, as wide as those in the 
garden, and laid-off the walk with 
a line, and to preserve this we plant- 
ed narcissi, tulips, and hyacinths— 
for they will be the first thing to 
show in spring, and thus the line 
will be preserved. As the tops die 
down we ‘sow sweet alyssum right 
over these and by the last of June 
it has covered a space almost one 
foot wide. It is now more than a 
feot and will continue to grow and 
broaden. It is a perfect ribbon bor- 
der and sweet as honey—has the 
odor of plum blossoms. 

Next, I have a row of carnations 
and they are the sweetest and most 
beautiful things I have in the gar- 
den, plants that have stood out 
two winters and broadened out to 
two feet in diameter, literally load- 
ed with the sweetest blossoms in the 
world. There are pink and white 
and yellow and scarlet and salmon, 
and shades and tints of these colors. 
The pink is the purest shade I know 
—what we call “heavenly,” when 
we can find no word to describe. 

Next to this comes the dahlias, 
then the nasturtiums and lastly the 
sweet peas. The dahlias, from seed, 
have passed my waist line, and the 
sweet peas are so tall that they are 
in line with my organs of smell and 
sight. 

I have rows of chrysanthemums, 
and zinnias, and there are petunias 
and pansies and asters, and migno- 
nette, and the south wind brings the 
blended odors to my porch. 

We consider it work of a very 
high order to keep and dress it, and 
if you could see how beautifully the 
rake among the rows keeps the top 
soil, and the broom on the walk, I 
am sure you would agree that both 

prevent the germination of the weed 
and reduce the work to almost noth- 
ing. ¢ 
And to top this, the mother hen 





and her brood walk among the flow- 
ers and care no more for them than 
for the corn rows in the field. 

I thought I could have no nice 
garden without a fence. Now I have 
no more fears than the Good Man 
has of his crops around the yard. If 
I put any manure there, it is in win- 
ter and no litter. I do not water— 
depend solely on culture for mois- 
ture. | 

Today, mid-July, we could have | 
gathered a big basket of roses, and 
those we did cut were handsomer 
than the early ones. 

What has my garden cost? Only 
a few cents for seeds and bulbs—my 
new garden, and not one cent for 
labor. Did not so much as have all 
the girls, two away at school, one to 
help, this we did between daylight 
and dark, except an occasional part 
of a day. 

The children say that by the time 
my friends alight I have them down 
in the garden 

MRS. P. C. READE. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 




















9317-9201—Ladies’ Coat Suit.—Coat Blouse 
9317 cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Skirt 9201 cut in five 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist 
measure. It requires 7 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a medium size, for the entire suit. 
This calls for two separate patterns, 10 cents 
for each. 

9303—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in four sizes: 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. It requires 4% yards 
of 36-inch material for the 12-year size. 
Price, 10 cents. 

9326—Dress for Misses and Small Women. 
Cut in five sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
It requires 4% yards of 44-inch material for 
a 16-year size. Price, 10 cents. 

9318—Boy’s Beach or Play Suit.—Cut in 
four sizes: 3, 4, 6 and 8 years. It requires 


2% yards of 44-inch material for the 6-year 


size. Price, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The 
gressive Farmer. 


. 


} et 3 
| letter off NOW—this very minute. We Prepay Express Charges, 
Every garment a union-made garment and bears the union label, 
















































love of music is 
born in every one 
of us and there’s 
nothing to satisfy 
it like the 


Victor 


Hear the Victor today at 
the nearest Victor dealer’s. 
If you don’t know who he 
is write us and we ’lIltell you. 
Write anyway for complete 
catalogs of the Victor ($10 
to $100) and Victor-Victro- 
la ($15 to $200). Easy terms 
can be arranged with your 
dealer if desired. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
44th and Cooper Sts. 
amden,N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
Always use 
Victor Records 
layed. with 
ictor Needles 
—there is no 
other way to get 
the unequaled 
Victor tone. 



















=a Write—right now—for our wonderful offer. 

It has startled the world! Get anobby suit 

s~-* and a pocketful of money free! Taking 

b>, orders for our grand tailoring from your 

i \(\ friends is as easy as rolling off alog. You 
can make $10 a day—many make more 


The Easy Way to Riches 


: s/ Don’t sweat and grind your life away for a bare 
 living—get this free suit and easy money. Our suits 
WD sell likehotcakes for $3 to $10less than other houses. 
MW Better tailoring, better proposition, better guarane 
Ihe tee. A letter or postal brings everything—samples, 
I\ }\fashion plates, tape measure, instructions, etc. This 
Mae is a gold mine for you. And, remember, it’s all free. 
Dress Like a Prince for Nothing? 
i} One of our swell suite on your back will sell scores 
} of others. Backed by our experience and money, 
you are bound to succeed. Our made-to-order suits 
and pants sell like wildfire. You don't have to be 
a salesman. You don’t need to be a judge of clothe 
ing. No experience necessary—we teach you. 
Sa ACT NOW! If you want to succeed, wear fine 
clothesand hearthejingle of the coin in your pock- 
Yorite for our big freeoffer. Your ONE big chance! Start your 















REGAL TAILORING CO.,717 Regal Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















OU can easily make big 
money with our new co- 
operative plan, showing our 
wool samples and snappy fashions 
, to yourfriends. It’s > Get 
7 new. They'll buy on sight, for you ‘yay 
? gave them from $4 to $8, give them 
] the latest striking city fashions and cj 
Wag i 
! i Aut 
é NY 





the finest tailoring in the world. 
Your Own Suit for Nothing 
by making enough on the first two or three 
orders to pay for it. Why notdress swell, 
3 | get your clothes ata confidential, inside 
figure and easily make from $5 to $10a 
=a day? Nomoneyor experience needed. 
! Agent’ scompleteoutfit sent FREE—60rich i 
= woolensamples—perfect measuringsystem Wy 
} —full instructions—everything necessary Ff 
to start you in a big paying business. All 
* clothes made to measure. Remember 
We Pay Express Charges 
and take all the risk. Everything sent sub- iy 
> ject to examination and approval before pay- { Mh 
“= Mentis made. Clothes must fit and satisfy \R\\H 
or your money back. Send nomoney—we 
; furnish everything FREE. Just maila post- 
=; gl today and the dollars will soon be flowing 
your way. Weappoint only one agent ina 
town, so write quick and be the lucky man 
F? to get in on the big money. 
} RELIABLE TAILORING COMPANY 
: Stre cago, til. 
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Most Amazing Suit Offer 


Linings Guaranteed for Two Years 
Made to your individual measure 
from any selection of cloth, in any 
style and guaranteed to fit you per-% 
fectly. Our suits are made by the 
only system in the world, whic 
sures perfect fit, and are not ap- 
proached in price, variety of style, 
quality of materials, trimmings andy 
workmanship by any other house. We' 
save you half on any clothes you buy& 


Startling Agency Offe 


Write us and we will send you abso- 
lutely free, complete sample outfit, and 
large selection of cloth samples, latest fash: + 
ion illustrations, order blanks, tape meas-' 
ure, complete instructions how to take 
measurements. We will show you how easy 
it is to getinto a well paying business. Hun- 
dreds of our agents are making from $5.00 to 


ence—we furnish you everything to start. be 
can make good money using spare time only. 





Profit on two orders pays for your own suit. gy 
‘The Capitol Tailors 
pt. 342 » Monroe and Market Sts. Chi 





































“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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R. H. T. Morgan in a recent letter says: ‘“‘I 

believe with you, that other swine record 
associations should follow the lead of the Ameri- 
can Berkshire Association and offer pigs as prizes, 
rather than devoting their surplus funds to special 
cash or cup prizes at the fairs and shows. I sub- 
mit that a silver cup never made a new breeder. 
A pair of choice pigs placed in the hands of an 
ambitious boy will result in creating, in all prob- 
ability, a number of new breeders.” This seems 
to us like sound sense and good reasoning. The 
cup business has, to our minds, been overdone. 





RACTICALLY all farm papers of the better 

class have shut out the patent medicine adver- 
tisements, along with the fake optician and the 
*sure-cure’’ specialist, and the ones that have not 
done so will soon be driven by the progress of 
public education to do it. It is strange to us, 
however, that so many farm papers of established 
reputation and general high quality will continue 
to advertise ‘‘heave cures’? and “cholera cures,”’ 
and so on, even while they refuse to advertise the 
“consumption cures” and the “blood purifiers” of 
the cheap mail-order journals. One of these classes 
is just as fraudulent as another. The Rural New 
Yorker, for example, tells of some of these ‘‘guar- 
anteed’’ remedies for diseases of livestock pro- 
nounced incurable by the best authorities. ‘‘These 
‘guarantees’ read well, but upon careful study we 
found that almost impossible conditions were 
named. We obtained samples of these medicines 
and had them analyzed. One was composed 
chiefly of sugar and quinine. Another, as ex- 
pected, was carbolic acid disguised by fragrant 
oil, and the other mostly turpentine.’’ Think of 
a farm paper advertising such stuff, or of one 
selling space to a man who has a “liquid non- 
poisonous’ remedy for hog cholera. The editor 
who will permit these fakes to be offered through 
his columns either does not know enough to edit 
a farm paper, or cares very little for the welfare 
of his readers. 





ERE’S a quotation from a new book on 

rural Ireland which is well worth printing 
in America. The only change to be made is in 
the last paragraph, which in our case would read, 
“Instead of letting your boy’s mind run on the 
city, send him to your nearest agricultural col- 
lege.”” The rest of the paragraph needs no change 
for the contrast between a clerk’s life and a farm 
boy’s life is as applicable to America as to Ire- 
land. In the book, Padraic Colm, the author, is 
talking to Michael, the Irish farmer who is plan- 
ning to make his boy a clerk or else let him go to 
America, says Mr. Colm: 


“Your mind is set on the clerk; now let me 
contrast your position with his. Ill, well, or 
indifferent, he has to be at his business at a 
certain hour in the morning. He has not the 
content of knowing his labor is fruitful for 
himself. No green or gold crop compensates 
his weariness. Take the difference between 
his labor and yours, Michael; shut in from 
the air, the sunshine, and the good hours he 
labors at some tedious account or watches 
the hands of the office clock. He cannot 
stand away from his work and talk with the 
passer-by. He cannot break the tedium of the 
day by a meal with his wife and children. 
Think of the little clerk shut up in the bank, 
and then think of a day in the meadow when 
the body swings with the scythe, when one 
feels the shiny tear of the grass, when the 
young fellows are talking and laughing about 
us. Then, Mr. Michael, we feel we are men, 
and we are indeed on the top of the world. .. 
Do not think of farming as a rude occupa- 
tion. More than any other occupation yours 
demands an all-round intelligence and an all- 
round training. I give you a word to remem- 
ber, Michael. That word is Science. This 


year you have sprayed your potatoes and 
have sprayed them thoroughly. You are put- 


ting lime on your fields and basic slag on 
your meadows. You are using fertilizers. 


What is behind these things is worth under- 
standing. Instead of letting your boy’s 
mind run on America let the lad go for a 
session to the Agricultural College at Bally- 
haise.’’ 





Keep Your Face to the Sunrise. 

E TURNED his face from the sunrise.” So 
was summed up the career of a great orator 
and statesman whose life, despite his mar- 

velous talents and splendid public services, seemed 
to many to end in failure. It is a striking sen- 
tence and one full of meaning, for in every age of 
the world, and in every line of work there are 
men who seem resolutely to turn away from the 
light of the new day, to cling to old ideas and old 
practices, to have no vision and, consequently, no 
hope of better things. This 
matters of business as in 
effort. 


is just as true in 
other lines of human 
farmers who turn their faces 
away from the sunrise of better methods, just as 
there are men who cling to outworn ideas of gov- 
ernment and political economy. 

Indeed, 


There are 


the pessimistic idea that 
shall be as they have been;”’ 


is, it 


“all things 
that because a thing 
continue, is one of the greatest hin- 
drances to the world’s progress. 

readers of The 
never seriously 


must 


There are Progressive Farmer 


who have considered it possible 
for the farming of the South to be greatly differ- 
ent from what it is today. 


This article will be 


read by men who have 
never really believed that the time will come 
when Southern farmers will quit wearing out 


their lands; when scrub livestock will be the ex- 
ception and not the rule; when the cattle tick will 
have been eradicated and hog cholera reduced to 
comparative homelessness; when silos and gaso- 
line engines and traction plows will be common 
in every rural community; when the farmhouse 
without a water system and a bathroom and good 
lights and neat surroundings will be in the minor- 
ity; when the farmer who works himself and his 
family all the hard the while and 


doing without many of the comforts of life, will 


year, living 


be almost a thing of the past. These men will 
admit that such a time should be; but that it 


will or can be, they cannot believe. Always, as 
they think, there must be a great mass of farmers 
performing the hardest sort of labor and receiy- 
ing very poor pay‘for it, doing without many of 
the things which men who work with equal faith- 
fulness in other professions have come to regard 


as necessities. Men, good men and true, really 
believe this. 
We do not believe it—not for one instant. That 


there will always be poor farming and poor farm- 


ers, is unquestionable. There is scant hope that 
all of us, or any of us, will ever be perfect and do 
the best we know and can. This does not mean, 
however, that all of us cannot do better than we 
have been doing, that 
better to raise the whole 


and the 


and enough will not do 
standard of farm 
the 
different thing from the farming of today. 
The time lands will 
cease to wash away and when the old worn fields 


will be reclaimed. 


life, 


make farming of future a widely 


will come when Southern 


Some day the Southern farmer 
who has razor-back hogs and nondescript cattle 
will be ashamed of them. The one-horse farmer 
about whom we hear so much will one day be a 
rarity. The rural community with bad roads, a 
shabby schoolhouse and a total lack of community 
spirit will cease to be. 


to change 


These things are bound 
not because we say so, but because the 





great bulk of Southern farmers are men of intelli- 


gence and force, who are giving 


their children 
better training than they had, and thus preparing 
them to do better work and to get 
But before 


more for it. 
to the com- 
munity as a whole, they must come to the indi- 


better things can come 


viduals who make up the community. 


In every section can be found men who are 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


helping to bring about .the new era in Southern 
agriculture—men 





who have their faces to the 
sunrise, who have high ideals of farming and high 
ambitions for themselves, who are learning more 
about their work, who feel that their families are 
entitled to more of the good things of life than 
they have heretofore enjoyed, and who are Siving 
their best thought and energy to the accomplish- 
ment of this end. In every section, too, are men 
who are hindering the progress of their land and 
their calling—men who will not believe that there 
are better ways of doing things than the ways to 
which they have been accustomed, or that it is 
possible for the great mass of farmers to share 
equally in the prosperity of the country with suc- 
cesstul men in other lines of work. 

Nothing perplexes us more than to get a letter 
from a man who seems to take it for granted 
that the average farmer must always be a poor 
man, that modern conveniences and comforts of 
life are hopelessly beyond his reach, that it is the 
destiny of great numbers of Southern farmers to 
go on working poor land with insufficient equip- 
ment, making poor crops, living in unattractive 
homes, never getting a fair share of the wealth 
they help to create. For the man with such ideag 
there may be little hope of better things, but it is 
his own fault. The great encouraging fact remains 
that all over the South there are progressive, am- 
bitious farmers who are steadily advancing from 
poor farming to good farming and from poor men 
to men of wealth. These men are not only help- 
ing themselves, they are helping all, even the men 
who have not the heart to try and be like them. 
Occasionally a reader says that when we talk of 
silos and pure-bred cattle and home water-works, 
we are forgetting the poor man. Now and then 
when we advise against trying to farm with only 
one horse, 


someone that we are 


the one-horse farmer. 


says “running- 


down’’ These friends mis- 
take our purpose, and under-estimate their own 
ability. 

Good farming will enable the average 
pure-bred stock and good 


equipment and modern home conveniences; 


farm- 
er to have farm 
and 
these things, in turn, will help him to do better 
work and to make more money. They are within 
his reach if he will but think so—not all at once, 
but ultimately. 

When we say that the man who farms with only 
one horse is not getting what he should for his 
work, we are not decrying the man; we are merely 
fact 
multiplication table. 


stating a plain as capable of proof as the 
If a man can make money 
farming with one horse, he can make more money 
with two. What we are trying to do is to give 
him this vision of the greater opportunities he 
has and to lead him to take advantage of them so 
that he can make his work count for more and 
earn a better living for his family. 

We need the greater vision of agricultural pos- 
sibilities just as much as we need more explicit 
knowledge of farming methods. ‘‘Where there 1s 
no vision the people perish.’’ 
for the 


It is quite possible 
present generation of Southern farmers 
almost to re-make the rural South; but they will 
not do it if they turn their faces away from the 
sunrise, looking only at the things that have been 
and are refusing to believe that better things are 


.in store for them. 


Not to men like these, but to men of great faith, 
of earnest purpose, and of thoughtful energy will 
fall the splendid task of making Southern farm- 
ing the remunerative 
should be. 


and honored calling it 





A Thought for the Week. 





HERE is no wealth but life—life, including 
all its powers of love, of joy, and of ad- 
miration. That country is the _ richest 

which nourishes the greatest number of noble 
and happy human beings; that man is richest 
who, having perfected the functions of his own 


life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful 
influence, both personal and by means of his pos- 
sessions, over the lives of others.—John Ruskin. 
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“What’s The News?”’ 














Affairs in Congress. 

YNGRESS is still tinkering with the tariff. 

The House has again passed the bill re- 

ducing the duties on cotton goods, and the 
Senate has passed a Republican sugar tariff bill. 
Just what the chances are for agreement On any 
of the various schedules it is hard to say, and 
President Taft’s action in case any of them are 
sent to him is also problematic. 

Equal uncertainty prevails as to the action that 
will be taken in regard to the parcels post. The 
House measure we have already commented on. 
The Senate is expected to pass the Bourne bill, 
which has the backing of the Administration. It 
provides for a zone system of charges and seems 
to us unnecessarily complicated and full of incon- 
gistencies. The provision doubling the postage 
rate on catalogs and similar printed matter can- 
not be expected to meet with popular favor; and 
it should require only a little thought and inves- 
tigation to convince anyone that the handling of 
a package weighing one or two pounds costs 
more than the transportation. The real cost of 
sending such a package from one rural delivery 
route to another in a neighboring county might 
be greater than the cost of sending it from one 
town to another a thousand miles away. The 
Bourne bill is commendable only as the beginning 
of a modern postal service. 

Much attention has been attracted by the Sen- 
ate resolution declaring that the United States 
cannot see ‘‘without grave concern”’ any suitable 
naval or military site in North or South America 
pass into the hands of a foreign corporation when 
such possession might threaten “communication, 
or safety of the United States.” 


Other Items of Interest. 


EPORTS from Mexico are that the rebels are 
R pillaging , burning the homes of, and even 

murdering Americans in that country. It 
seems to be the plan of the rebel leaders to force 
American intervention. There has been another 
attempt at revolution in Nicaragua, and condi- 
tions in Cuba are far from settled. These Span- 
ish-American neighbors of ours seem to progress 
very slowly towards self-government, and their 
continued insults to European nations must ulti- 
mately lead either to active intervention on the 
part of this country or to a modification of the 
Monroe doctrine. 

* oe OF 

The legal fight in Kansas as to whether or not 
Roosevelt electors have a right on the Republican 
ballot will be carried to the United States Su- 
preme Court. This attempt of the leaders of the 
hew party to force their electors on the ticket as 
Republicans seems a remarkably inconsistent 
policy for a party putting so much emphasis upon 
the commandment, “‘Thou shalt not steal.’’ 

* * 

Some of the Southern followers of Mr. Roose- 
velt have planned to make the new party strictly 
a “white man’s party,’’ but their ideas are not 
encouraged by Mr. Roosevelt, who says in a recent 
letter to Julian Harris that ‘‘in many States * * * 
we are able * to bring the best colored men 
into the movement on the same terms as the 
white man.” 

In the Tennessee Democratic primaries Ex- 
Governor Benton MeMillin was nominated for 
Governor over four competitors. The Progressive 
Party convention ended in a split, a minority of 
the delegates opposing the nomination of a candi- 
date for Governor and endorsing Governor 
Hooper. 


Mutsuhito, the Emperor of Japan, died last 
Monday. He was the one-hundred and twenty- 
first Emperor, and it was during his reign that the 
transition from the old Japan of feudalism and 
medieval customs to the new Japan and indus- 
trialism and progress was accomplished. 

* * * 

The bacilli of the bubonic plague have been 
found in rats at New Orleans. Federal officials say 
that there is no cause for alarm if proper quaran- 
tine measures are observed. 

In the 


> Texas Democratic primary last week, 
“LOrris 


! Sheppard was chosen for Senator, and 
Governor Colquitt was renominated. 
* * * 


Congress has appropriated $5,000 to fight the 
army worm. 
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A Study of Rural Co-operation in Ireland 


By CLARENCE POE 


OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. 











AKING business men of farmers’’—this is 
what I first called this series of articles on 
rural co-operation in Ireland because this 


title seems to suggest the most notable result of 
the movement. 


And our farmers must become business men if 
our rural civilization is not to lose pace helplessly 
with world movements and our country districts 
become centers of stagnation instead of centers 
of hopeful progress. Organization and co-oper- 
ation have remade our city industries; they must 
now remake our rural industries also. 


Town Industry Organized; Rural Industry Must Be 


A century ago, for example, most shoes were 
made by individual shoemakers, each man work- 
ing for himself; now they are made in great fac- 
tories where the use of modern, elaborate, labor- 
saving machinery, the most scientific and eco- 


nomical methods of production and the most 
carefully planned systems of distribution and 


selling, all go to increase the profits of the shoe 
manufacturers. 


A result something like this must be accom- 
plished in agriculture. Farming, of course, cannot 
be so thoroughly organized and systematized as 
city business, nor can the same methods be used 
for rural organization as for city organization—- 
as Sir Horace Plunkett points out in a quotation 
we have already printed; but our rural producers 
must at least become ‘‘business men’’ in the same 
degree, in proportion to their opportunities, as 
our city producers have become. 


A Twofold Problem. 


The wide-awake business man looks after two 
things—economy of production and economy of 
distribution. The wise farmer must aiso look 
after both. He cannot afford to negiect either. 
As Sir Horace Plunkett says: ‘‘An efficient de- 
partment [of agriculture] can help the farmer to 
grow more crops and breed better cattle and do 
these things at less expenditure than when his out- 
put was smaller in amount and inferior in quality. 
But he will not get a full reward of his intelli- 
gence and enterprise, unless he learns to control 
the distribution of his produce and obtains work- 
ing capital on suitable terms. This he cannot do 
until he adopts the co-operative method. On the 
other hand, what is the use of organizing the 
farmers, if they are not making good use of 
their land?”’ 

The two things must indeed go hand in hand, 
and those leaders are not wise who try to encour- 
age one policy, at the expense of the other, or try 
to make it appear that one policy is at enmity 
with the other. The farmer does need to learn 
how to produce his beef more economically. He 
also needs to know how to market his beef more 
economically and thereby save to himself the mil- 
lions the Beef Trust takes in unnecessary tolls be- 
tween the farmer’s barnyard and the city butcher- 
shop. The farmer does need to know how to 
make his cotton with the smallest possible outlay 
of sweat and purse. He also needs to know how 
to save to his own pocketbook the millions and 
millions appreciation in value between the time 
the cotton leaves his hands in November and the 
time the normal price-level is reached in May. 


Treland’s Recognition of the Facts. 


The present prosperity of the Irish farmer 
seems to me to be largely due to the fact that 
nearly all his leaders have recognized the two- 
fold character of his problem. Sir Horace 
Plunkett and other leaders, in organizing the 
farmers, have strenuously insisted at the same 
time upon better methods of farming, while the 
Department of Agriculture, always insistent upon 
more progressive farm practice, has also searched 
the world over for examples of agricultural co- 
operation and has been as careful to give lessons 
in marketing farm crops as in producing farm 
crops. 

At the beginning of his movement for organ- 
izing the farmers, Sir Horace Plunkett saw clearl;: 
that there would be no hope for the Irish farmer’s 
financial salvation unless he quit the ways of his 
grandfathers and learned to produce as econom- 
ically as the farmer on the Continent; and he was 
so intent upon getting better methods of farming 
that he braved local prejudice and brought 
agricultural experts from foreign countries—for 
the very good and sufficient reason that at that 
time he could get better men abroad than he 





could find at home. And ever since he has 
preached better methods of production as well as 
better methods of distribution. Thus in his latest 


annual report we find him saying: 


“The Irish dairy farmer, by the simple 
process of weighing each cow’s milk daily 
and periodically testing the milk for butter- 
fat, can eliminate all his unprofitable milk- 
ers, and by judicious breeding fill their places 
with cows which would leave a handsome 
margin of profit. In one reported case, a 
farmer gave figures to show that one cow in 
his herd had given him a return of £12 
($60) for her milk, while another cow had 
produced but £5 ($25). A 25 per cent in- 
crease in the milking capacity of our cows 
would mean an increased turnover of close 
upon £500,000 ($2,500,000) a year.” 


And again with regard to poultry: 


“It is no exaggeration to say that the 
present output of eggs might be almost 
doubled without increasing the material cost 
of their keep or the number of fowls which 
are kept. It is not uncommon to find hens 
producing 150 eggs per annum, while it is 
pretty safe to say that the general average 
of Irish laying fowls would be little more 
than half this figure. The 150-egg hen does 
not cost any more to keep than the 75-egg 
producer.”’ 


Teaching How to Pack and Ship. 


Moreover, the Department of Agricultural and 
and Technical Instruction, in addition to all its 
usual departmental labors, has taught better 
methods of handling, packing and shipping all 
kinds of farm products—a work which should be 
more generally prosecuted by our Departments of 
Agriculture in the South. In Western North Caro- 
lina, for example, we have a great apple-growing 
country, but the farmers will never half realize 
upon their opportunities until they learn better 
methods of packing and shipping. Nor shall we 
ever receive one-tenth of our possible dairy wealth 
until we learn better methods of handling our 
milk and butter. I have before me now some 
typical bulletins issued by the Irish Department 
of Agriculture: “The Packing of Butter;” “The 
Marketing of Fruit;’’ “Better Milk;” (issued for 
the purpose of insisting upon absolute cleanliness, 
essential wherever any profitable milk market is 
to be maintained), etc. The Department has also 
issued leaflets on agricultural co-operation in 
Denmark, Germany, Switzerland and Belgium. 


A Wise Method of Agricultural Instruction. 


The general method of agricultural instruction 
adopted by the Irish Department, moreover, are so 
unique in some respects that it will be well to 
outline them briefly. In every county in Ireland 
there is one or more general agricultural in- 

ructors; one horticultural instructor, and one 
woman instructor in poultry alone or in poultry 
and dairy work combined—all of whom visit the 
farmers, confer with them, and conduct experi- 
ents, etc., somewhat as our demonstration 
yrkers do in the South. These county instruc- 
tors conduct winter classes in agriculture in every 
county, mainly for the purpose of reaching the 
farm boys, though older men are welcomed as 
well. The instructors in agriculture, for example, 
will select two or three centers in each county, 
spending two consecutive days each week at each 








m™m 





center for from sixteen to twenty weeks. The 
dairy and poultry classes, however, are not ro- 
tated in this fashion. The dairy short course 


lasts usually one month without break, and poul- 


try classes four or five days at the time. These 
short courses are very popular and many of the 
farm boys who acquire in them a taste for better 
farming methods later attend the short courses in 
the provincial agricultural colleges. I notice one 
statement made by the Department which is in 
line with what institute workers in the South 
have told me of their own experiences: ‘‘Towns 
and the larger villages are to be avoided, as ex- 
perience has shown that the greatest class attends 
those lectures which are given in the rural parts 
of the country.”’ 

Pirect Financial Encouragement and Aid. 

The county instructor in horticulture is ex- 
pected to teach not only better methods of fruit 
(Continued on page 17.) 
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Berkshire Pigs 


$25.00 gets first choice three 
grand litters, sired by a great 


son of the $4 ,000 boar, Star 
Value; his brother sold for $1,000. 
sows 


Avery fine lot, extra fancy. 
First, a granddaughter of Mas- 

terpiece and Baron Duke 50th. 
Second, out of a combination 

show sow. 
Third, by Fowler’s Grand Cham- 
pion boar. 

A combination of the richest 
breeding in Berkshiredom. Some 
extra good boar pigs, will im- 
prove any herd. Only $10.00. 


FAIR VIEW FARM 


Palmetto, Georgia. 











70 Head American and 
English Berkshires. 


TO BE SOLD MONDAY, 
AUGUST 19, 1912. 
30 True and Tried Bred Sows, 
20 Yearling Gilts. 
10 Spring Gilts, 
10 Yearling Boars, 
One Extra Good two-year-old 
Son of Masterpiece. 

All good individuals and the cream of 
the breed both of England and America, 

Wm. Cooper & Nephews, of England, 
consign @ number of good ones to this 
sale, 

A pure-bred Welsh pony will be given 
free to the one buying the highest- 
priced hog. 

For handsome illustrated catalog, ad- 
dress. 

BROOKLINE STOCK FARM CO., 
William George, Pres. AURORA, ILL. 




















SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s 29 sgl me. cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $151 
Keystone baron ‘Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, ap 1919. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sa 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST = MOST 
TED HERD IN THE SOUTH 








BERKSHIRES FOR AUGUST SALE 


One High-Class Masterpiece Sow—Due to farrow 
August 26 to Spottswood’s Baron Longfellow, son of 
the Grand Champion Indiana boar, Baron Longfel- 
low 60th; dam Gay Princess 2, by Longfellow Pre- 
mier C. Price $60. 20 July Pigs—By above named 
boar, out of Masterpiece and Premier Longfellow 
sows .Price, 8 weeks old, either sex, $10 each 


One Long, Deep, Handsome Gilt—seven months 
old, $15. Four Extra Boos: Well-bred Sow Pigs— 
five months old, $10. Three Good, Well-bred Boar 
_—- months old, $10. Allentitled to registra- 

ion 


B. P. WILLIAMSON, - Raleigh, N. C. 
Spottswood Farm. 














BERKSHIRES OF THE RIGHT KIND 

From eight dollars up. Frederick 4th at 
the head of my herd. My pigs represent 
both Masterpiece and Premier Longfellow 
blood. Address, 


D. C. DeVANE, - - Chadbourn, N. C. 


978 POUND MAMMOTH BLACK HOG 


Wallburg, Davidson County, N. C. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Dear Sir: I have killed the emanate Black Pig I 
bought of you and he dressed 9 


ao J. L. Guyer. 


This is the great Southern hog. Write for descrip- 
tion and testimonials. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N. C. 
BOARS ONLY 


TAMWORTHS per*sare 
WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
R. F.D. 1, |= = Winsten-Salem, N. C. 

















Registered 0. I. C. Pigs from stock weigh- 
ing up to 1015 pounds. Biggest herd in South. 
$15 per pair at eight weeks; $19 at three months 
old. Pairs andtrios no-akin Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Shipped on appro 
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“THE SOUTH IS NOT A CATTLE 
COUNTRY.” 


Forget That For Ten Years, and Then 
You'll Scarcely Believe Anyone 
Ever Thought It, 


NUMBER of years ago the writer 

and a friend were making a 
trip across from the Texas Panhandle 
to the East with a shipment compris- 
ing several cars of breeding cattle. 
We were coming the Southern route 
by the way of Memphis, Tenn., and 
Asheville, N. C. Sitting upon the 
top of the cars, day after day, we 
discussed the livestock problem of 
our South country. My friend was 
contending that the cotton country 
lying along the northern border of 
Mississippi and southern border of 
Tennessee, would never become a cat- 
tle country. I maintained—as I al- 
ways have,—that any country that 
would produce good crops of nutri- 
tious grasses could be a cattle sec- 
tion if the land owners would make 
a persistent effort toward that end. 

All at once, one afternoon, we be- 
gan to pass large fenced fields, that 
looked to me as if they were being 
maintained as pastures for stock and 
directly from among the willows 
bordering the creek there appeared 
the head of a good Shorthorn bull 
and farther back a fine herd of cows 
were standing belly deep in the cool 
water of the creek. I took off my hat 
and waved it at the old bull, for he 
looked good to me, being the first of 
his kind I had seen for more than a 
week, and his surroundings looked 
good also. There was the large paint- 
ed house on the hill and farther back 
was the great barn flanked with spa- 
cious sheds. The big park-like lawn 
was studded with splendid oaks. Ev- 
erything about the place spoke elo- 
quently of that richness and beauty 
that somehow always creeps in when 
cattle are maintained year after year 
on the farm. 

I heard recently of a large farm of 
more than 17,000 acres, where for 
a number of years cattle raising has 
been the main business followed. 
And this farm is located in the very 
section that was under discussion on 
that trip. Examples of this sort where 
cattle-growing is being carried on 
profitably make better evidence than 
any theory in the world and they are 
of untold value to our country as 
demonstrations of what may be done 
when men try. 

When in Edgcombe County, North 
Carolina, last winter, I had the pleas- 
ure of spending a night with Mr. Ben 
Shelton, and the fine herd of Here- 
fords he maintains in his beautiful 
Coastal Plain farm would be an eye- 
opener to those who contend that cat- 
tle will not make good on that grade 
c{ soil. Mr. Shelton showed me fields 
that had produced a bale of cotton 
per acre by the application of only 
about 300 pounds of commercial fer- 
tilizer per acre along with the manure 
from the cattle; while not 20 miles 
from Mr. Shelton’s home I saw fields 
that had produced no more cotton per 
acre, when $25 worth of chemical 
fertilizer per acre had been used. 
And the type of soil was practically 
the same in either case. ‘So I con- 
cluded that successful farming with 
cattle need not be confined to the 
mountain section, but may be car- 
ried on with equal profit on the 
Piedmont clays or the Coastal sands. 

Different methods must be follow- 
ed in different sections; different 
grasses used for pasture. But in any 
case the effect will be the same. A 
fattening of the soil, a reduction of 
labor expense in farm operation, the 
securing of the feeding value of 
crops—grown principally for ma- 
nure, the condensing of the farm 








val. 
OWEN BROS., Route 21 Bedford City, Va. 


products—making far less expense 


in marketing, and the saving of the 
soil from the washing that always 
attends the growing of hoed crops 
continually on the land. 

Times are changing. We must 
forget for ten years that ours is not 
a cattle section and at the end of 
that time we will have forgotten al- 
most that at one time our people 
considered that cattle could not be 
grown profitably in the Southeast. 
My grandfather in his early life drove 
an ox team and he considered he was 
making good time if he covered three 
miles per hour. Today some of his 
grandchildren drive automobiles and 
make 40 miles per hour, while my 
cld mare and I can kick ten miles be- 
hind us in an hour. The scrub steer 
is giving place to the Angus, Hereford 
and Shorthorn, and the Corn Belt 
herds give indication of drifting to- 
ward the Cotton Belt. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





“Heating” Feeds. 


READER says, “I notice that 

some writers speak of corn as 
a “heating” feed when used in sum- 
mer while others object to the use 
of cottonseed meal in hot weather 
on the same ground. These are 
quite different feeds and I would like 
to know if both are objectionable on 
this same ground.”’ 

To speak of any feed as “heating”’ 
feed is scarcely justifiable. If no 
more corn is fed than is sufficient to 
turnish the carbohydrates needed by 
the horse, or if no more cottonseed 
meal is used than is required to sup- 
ply the protein needed, in addition 
te that supplied by other feeds, neith- 
er of these feeds are any more “heat- 
ing’’ than any other feeds. The same 
erroneous use of language is illus- 
trated by the common expression 
that the constant use of large quan- 
tities of corn will “‘burn out’’ the di- 
gestive organs of the horse. Horses 
fed a suitable amount of corn or 
cottonseed meal, or both, will stand 
the heat as well as horses fed any 
other feeds and will stand heat and 
hard work much better than when 
fed grass, which is spoken of as a 
“cooling’”’ feed. 

It is largely a question of proper 
balance of the ration and sufficient 
variety. All feeds are heat produc- 
ers and if used in too large quanti- 
ties to supply the needs of the ani- 
mal, too much heat may be produced, 
the animal may get fat, there may be 
a loss of feed, or the digestion of the 
animal may suffer. In any of these 
cases, no matter what the nature of 
the feeds, they may in the popular 
mind be ‘“heating.”’ 





How Better Stock Will Help. 


LIKE the Percherons. They are 

strong and well built; made for 
work. 

When we get more pure-bred live- 
stock here people will take better 
care of their stock. You will not see 
$G many poor mules and cows, and 
farmers will quit killing poor hogs. 
Instead the farmers will take a pride 
in their stock and each one will try 
to have his a little better than his 
neighbor’s. 

The man who said good livestock 
makes soil building easy certainly 
hit the nail on the head. And when 
you have better land you will have 
happier homes and happier hearts. 

E. H. PATTERSON. 

Slate Springs, Miss. 





With great gratitude I write you to ac- 
knowledge how your paper has helped me 
to farm. I think no one can farm success- 
fully without a good farm paper. A few 
years ago I was compelled to buy rations 
for my family and stock. Since I began to 
read The Progressive Farmer I have both 
to sell. From May 3 to May 13 I sold $98 
worth of strawberries. I owe it all to the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


‘Woodburn’ 






Clifton Station, Va. 


Big values in Southdown Sheep 
to move them at once—any age, 
number or sex. Flock won Amer- 
ican Southdown Association Spe- 
cial $25 cash, last Virginia State 
Fair, and Championship. Fur- 
nished Rams to breeders for 
years. Shorthorns by son of 
$10,000 Choice Goods—Scotch 
‘‘World’s Winning,’ White 
Rocks and ‘Brown Squirrel’’— 
high egg record Leghorns—at re- 
duced rates for large orders, 
quick ! 





















“Bulls are Bulls” 


When They Produce Calves 
of Quality and Size Desired. 


Our Hereford bull calves will produce 
calves of fine quality and great size, be- 
cause all of their ancestors have done 
so. Our blood lines represent such noted 
families as Beau Donald Actor, Garfield, 
The Grove 3rd, Lord Wilton,—and see 
next week for others. Can still price 
you one bull calf for delivery this fall. 


OVERLOOK STOCK FARM 
P. E. Fogle, Proprietor, 
Ashe County, - Beaver Creek, N. C. 
Watch for Ad Next Week. 














OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Proprietor, 
Newton, N. C. 


Two Jersey Heifers 


for sale out of Register 
of Merit cows, bred to 
Sensational Fern 4th. 


Price, $150 Each 


Write for particulars 
and pedigrees. 











HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Splendid individuals from advanc- 
ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Il. 

Herd tuberculin tested regularly 
by U. S. Government. 


IF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS 


Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 
stein man, supply them. He 











breeds the Best ae sells the 
Good ones. 


T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 











Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- 
tive prices—the broad-backed, short-legged, 
blocky kind. Bred in the purple. We are 
booking orders for our 1912 calves by the 
great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call 
or write. Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 





Our 1911 Junior Champion 


Tamworth Sow 







has a litter of ten sired by 
Loco. Write for prices 
and leaflet. A few show 
prospects for sale. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 





LARGE TYPE FOLAND-CBIN 

125 selected ward and 
gilts from large, 
smooth, mellow, easy- 
feeding families. 
Homeland’s hogs have 
@ reputation for size 
and prolificacy. Im- 
munized with Indiana 
Station serum and 
and blood. 
Ernest P. Welborn, Box 4, Cynthiana, Ind. 








Bred Sows, and Pi 


» im Mule Foot Hogs 
Pairs, not related. 


Pedigrees furnished. 





oe papers.—W. J. Edwards, Chapel Hill, 


Zene Hadley, <- ~-« ilmington, Obio. 
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To be sold in the 
Second Annual Sale 







T IS A FACT that 













every Southern farmer 


should produce his own pork and at one-third the 

price which he now pays the other man to grow 
it for him. Those who contemplate doing this the com- 
ing year will have an opportunity to purchase on the 
above date first-class breeding stock, all raised within 
the State, and at prices to suit the purchasers. 


The seventeen trios catalogued, each consisting of 





OLD NORTH STATE BERKSHIRES 


Wednesday, August 28, 191 


During the Farmers’ State Convention, August 27, 28 and 29. 


one male and two females, will produce a small herd 
of pure-bred hogs within one year worth anywhere 
from three to four hundred dollars. 


Take advantage of reduced railroad rates—come to 
the Farmers’ Convention and attend this sale during 


the afternoon of the middle 


Some of the best Berkshire blood in the country will be 
represented in the individual animals sold. 


Sale Held Under the Auspices of the North Carolina Berkshire Breeders’ Association. 


Send Mail Bids to R. S. CURTIS, West Raleigh, N. C.; R. L. SHUFORD, Newton, N. C.; A. M. SWINNERTON, Pinehurst, N. C. 
For Catalog write SECRETARY STATE BERKSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, West Raleigh, N. C. 


W. F. MERRIMAN, Auctioneer, Williamsville, Ill. 


-On the State Fair Grounds, 


S. L. ROTTER, Clerk, Raleigh, N. C. 


WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


day of the Convention. 














FARMER’S OPINION OF 
STOCK-LAW. 


Also Some Editorial Comment On 
the Subject. 


S I have seen so much written in 
regard to stock-law recently, I 

feel it my duty to give my opinion. 
The class of people who advocate 
stock-law are generally those who 
never till the soil, and are not look- 
ing or caring for the comfort and 
welfare of the man who goes out, 
and toils and labors to produce the 
wealth of the country. ’ 

I will admit that the stock-law is 
best for the merchants and large 
land-owners, but it is not best for 
the small land-owners and tenants. 

I was very much impressed the 
other day while traveling through 
Wayne County, which is under stock- 
law, to see the unsanitary conditions 
which exists in that territory. It is 
a very common thing to see from 
one to six hogs enclosed in a small 
pen, which is within 50 feet of the 
kitchen door, and is from ankle to 
knee-deep in mud and filth. I have 
seen hogs shut up in pens and ac- 
tually starve and die for lack of at- 
tention. I say that stock-law is the 
same to stock as imprisonment is to 
man. I see no benefits to be: derived 
from stock-law, except by the mer- 
chant and large land-owners, as a 
man can fence and care for his stock 
just as well out of the stock-law ter- 
ritory as he could if he was in it and 
Save the extra expenses of tax. There 
is no argument in letting your cul- 
tivated fields go unfenced, as a man 
cannot farm successfully without 
having his fields fenced so his hogs 
can gather his peas, peanuts, pota- 
toes, rye, ete. 

I am familiar with the undue 
methods that have been taken in 
trying to pass the stock-law against 
the wishes 


A 


of the people in some 

Sections. 
I don’t think the Legislature 
Ought to pass the stock-law over 


them without giving them a vote on 
the question. 

We have a bill that was passed 
by the Legislature about two years 
ago, giving us the stock-law when 
it was ratified by a vote of the peo- 
ple in the proposed stock-law terri- 
tory. 33 


J. R. HOLT, 
Princeton, N. C. 





_ Editorial Comment: The ques- 
tion as to whether or not livestock 


Should be allowed to run at large 


may be looked at from two points 
of view. 


There is, first, the question of sim- 
ple justice between man and man. 
Is it right for the man who owns 
livestock to allow them to run at 
large, so that his neighbors are com- 
pelled to fence their fields to protect 
their crops from his stock? 

To our mind, there can be but one 
answer to this question. Mo man 
should be required to fence his land 
to keep out other men’s stock. The 
man who owns livestock should be 
responsible for them and see that 
they do not damage his neighbors. 

In the second place, is the stock- 
law beneficial? Do the States, the 
counties, the sections in which farm 
animals are allowed to run at large 
have as much livestock and of as 
good quality as the States and coun- 
ties and sections in which farm ani- 
mals must be kept at home? To any 
man who will look beyond the limits 
of a few townships there can be but 
one answer to this question. The 
farming section which permits live- 
stock to run at large has livestock 
of poor quality, and a poorly devel- 
oped livestock industry. It is inev- 
itable that such should be the case. 

We agree with Mr. Holt that 
farms should be fenced in any case. 
He is unquestionably correct, too, in 
arguing that some farmers will meet 
the stock-law only by penning their 
animals up in little pens. But men 
of this type would have few farm 
animals and those of poor quality in 
any case. 

What he says about the stock-law 
being an advantage to the large 
land-owners and a disadvantage to 
the small farmer is an old story. 
The writer heard it years ago when 
the stock-law was voted in his coun- 
ty. Three years after the passage of 
the stock-law the man who would 
have advocated going back to free 
range would have been laughed at. 
The same experience has been re- 
peated in dozens of other counties. 

Mr. Holt’s fear that the small far- 
mer will be injured by having to 
care for his hogs and cattle and 
keep them at home is groundless. 
The few men who will suffer by it 
are those who lack the energy and 
the adaptability to meet new condi- 
tions. The great body of farmers, 
both large and small, will be far 
better off at the end of two or three 
years. 

How can we hope to have live- 
stock of high quality while the free 
range exists and every scrub bull 
and boar at large in the country is 


_ the 


allowed to reproduce his kind with- 
out restraint? How are we to get 
rid of the cattle tick while cattle run 
at large to scatter ticks everywhere? 
How is hog cholera to be controlled 
while hogs wander at will and in- 
fected animals spread the germs in 
all directions? 

The plain truth of the matter is 
that too many Southern farmers 
still hold to the old erroneous idea 
that the profitable animal is the one 
which is allowed to shift for him- 
self, while really the profitable farm 
animal is the one which is given con- 
stant attention by his owner, fed and 
cared for and brought to the highest 
possible point of production. We 
shall never do the most profitable 
farming in the South until we get 
good livestock, and good livestock 
and the free range do not go to- 
gether. 





In Favor of a Dog Law. 


HY not keep up the fight for a 
dog law? We have thousands 
of acres of land throughout the 
South that is unsuited to any other 
phase of agriculture than the growing 
of livestock, and if it were not for 
the mangy, worthless curs that lurk 
at every Negro cabin and every min- 
ing camp, we farmers who live in 
the sparsely settled portions, could 
make the growing of sheep one of 
most profitable farming indus- 
tries. 

It does seem strange to me, that 
the Legislature will continue to think 
more of curs and Negroes than of the 
welfare of our most substantial cit- 
izens and the future fertility of our 
soils, 

Some object to a dog law on the 
ground that they are fond of dogs 
end hunting. All the more reason 
they should favor a dog law; because 
vhen the worthless cur is eliminated 
there will be more game to hunt. I 
like good dogs myself and am also 
very fond of hunting, as a sport; but 
se long as we allow dogs to run at 
large at all seasons of the year we 
will not have very much game to 
hunt after. 

Dogs running at large all seasons 
of the year not only destroy young 
game, in untold quantities, but also 
spread rabies (hydrophobia), and are 
a menace to the poultry and live- 
stock industry. I for one favor a 
dog law that will not only prohibit 
dogs from running at large, but also 
the levying of a reasonable tax on 
all dogs, and the making of the own- 
er responsible for all damage his 


dogs does. 





Now let me appeal to all the pro- 
gressive farmers everywhere to think 
over this matter and if you think it 
right, go to work and try to get the 
Legislature to pass a general dog 
law. MARTIN HASMER. 

Gurley, Ala. 





One Advantage of Pure-Breds. 


WAS boarding with a lady who 

raised pure-bred Plymouth Rock 
chickens. She had a neighbor who 
had mixed breeds. The neighbor 
said ‘“‘the mixed breeds were better 
layers.”’ 

The lady with whom I was board- 
ing had an order for three sittings 
or eggs which she filled at $1.50 per 
sitting. She took ten cents of the 
money and went over to this neigh- 
bor’s house and bought a dozen 
eggs for table use. The neighbor 
jestingly remarked: “You are 
cheeky. Sell your eggs for a dollar 
and a half and bring a dime of the 
money to buy mine.’’ 

“Well,’’ was the answer, ‘‘that is 
what you get for not raising pure- 
breds.”’ 

Another illustration: My father, 
has a Jersey cow which is said 
to be pure-bred but cannot be reg- 
istered on account of some of the 
papers being misplaced. I also have 
a Jersey cow which is registered. 
Each of the cows dropped a male 
calf very near the same time. I got 
$25 for mine when it was only a 
week old, while my father would 
have almost given his away to get 
rid of it. 

His cow has had the very best at- 
tention and is an excellent cow for 
milk and butter, but it takes just 
as much to keep this one as it would 
one that was registered, and the off- 
spring, if registered, would pay for 
the cow several times in the course 
of time. 

A. J. PULLIAM. 

Buena Vista, Miss. 





It Pays to Know. 


HE Ohio Experiment Station re- 

cently concluded a test which 
shows the difference. Two cows were 
given the same care and feed for a 
year. A record was kept of cost and 
income. The profit of the ‘‘scrub’”’ was 
$5. The profit on the high grade 
cow was $52 for the year. No dif- 
ference in the cost. Forty-seven dol- 
lars, the difference in profit. It pays 
to know.—Ohio Department Bul- 
tin. 
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PLATFORM OF WALTER CLARK 


Candidate for U. S. Senate in the Democratic Pri- 
mary, 5 Nevember, 1912. 


1. Adequate and unequivocal legislation that 
will destroy the Trusts 

2. Tariff for revenue only. Protection levies 
tribute in favor of a class, upon all other classes. 
It is unjust and undemocratic. 

3. Election of U. S. Senators and U. S. Judges 
by the people, and the election of Postmasters 
~, the people of each locality. « 

A graduated income and inheritance tax, 
puemaptine small estates altogether, but increas- 
ing the rate of tax for larger sums. 

5. Theadoption ofthe Initiative, the Referen- | 
dum and Recall, the latter for such officers, 
State, county or town, as may be designated by 

wW. 


6. State-wide primaries for U.S. Senators, and 
of all State officers, and of President and Vice 
President. 

A general or Nation-wide Parcels Post, es- 
pecially for the accommodation of farmers. 

8 Public regulation of railroads and other 
common carriers, but operation of the telegraph 
and telephones by the postoffice, as in all other 
countries. This will give lower rates to the pub- 
lie, with shorter hours and better pay to the em- | 
ployees. 


9. — of public schools and good 


10.  Batare ement of the laws regulating hours 
of labor, prohibiting child labor, and requiring 
safety appliances. 

11. The destruction of corrupt methods by 
strict restriction of the purposes and amounts 
for which candidates, or others for them, can ex- 

pend money at elections and in primaries, and 
full publicity of all such expenses, before and 
after each primary and election. 

12. Putting Confederate soldiers, and their 
widows, on the U. S. Pension lists, not only in 
justice to them, but to stop the financial drain | 
from the South, which has already paid for Fed- 
eral pensions more than the war indemnity (1,000 
million dollars) which France paid to Germany. 

13. Execution in good faith after election of 
all pledges made before. 





Every one who favors above measures, in whole or | 


in part, is specially requested to dropa postal, with his | 





name, and that of others who favor these measures, to | 


WALTER CLARK. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





en 
rd EGGS $2.00_PER SITTING OF 13 








S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, | 
ocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, | 


B.P.R 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


Large Pekin 
and Indian — Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 1i. Send for fol- 
der. It’s fre 


Exhibited {0 ‘birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


‘WOOLLEY 


The Tar Heel With a Square Deal. 


Route 4, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Serves White Rocks and Buff Leghorns 
to suit your taste. 


Chicks—any age. Eggs—any quantity. 
Catalog Free. 











PURE-BRED STOCK 

White Wyandottes, S. C. White Leghorns. 
Eges, 75c per 15, or $4 per 100. 

Berkshire Pigs; also a few young boars 
and gilts. 

One Registered Holstein Friesian Bull, 3 
years old; also two fine bull calves. 

Write to-day for full particulars. 

(One of the largest and best 
poultry plants in the South.) 

IGLOE FARM, 

R. E. Craddock, Mer., - Lynchburg, Va. 


MUST HAVE ROOM 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. Yearling hens, $1 each; 
rooster and hen, $3; trio, $4; half grown cock- 
erels, $1. Indian Runner Ducks. Drakes $1 
each. 

, MRS. B. H. MIDDLEBROOK, Yatesville, Ga. 


equipped 




















ANDERSON’S 8. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Great reduction in egg prices now till close of this sea- 
son. My nine best pens remain mated for balance sea- 
son as described in Red Hen Tales. Eggs in one Foy | 
lots at half price. In nots of 60 from the nine pens as 
a In lots of 100 at $17.50. In lots of 100 from section three 

at $10. Three sittings from first three pens at $20. Three 


from three next pens at $12.50, or three sittings from | 


regular $5. pens at $5. These prices good for balance of 
season. Let me fill your — for birds for your show 
this Fall or Winter. Write m 

Clinton, Miss. 


E. F. ANDERSON, - - 
WHITE ORPINGTONS 
I have 50 spring-hatch White Orpington 
chickens. They are extra fine stock, and in 
fine condition. $2.50 each, and 
First come, first served; order quick. 
E. 8S. YARBROUGH, - - Duke, N. C. 





EXTRA FINE 





DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Great bargains in stock. Cocks, $3; Hens, $2; Cock- 
erels, $1 to $5; Pullets, $1 to $3 each. Catalog free. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box E, Landis, N. C. 


CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 








Both Combs Prize R.1.Reds. Best eggs, $1.25 
Breeders and qoung stock at Summer prices 
Catalog free. Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 

You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our adver- 
tisers. 











; and diluted 


worth it. | 
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EXPERIENCES WITH 
AND LICE. 


POULTRY 


This Breeder is Still Looking For a 
“Sure Cure For Lice and Mites.”’ 


FTER 15 years experience with 

poultry I, with thousands of 

others, am on the beggar’s list for a 
remedy for lice. 

One correspondent tells us that 
Carbolineum is a sure cure for mites, 
but most disappointingly concludes 
his letter by saving that it will not 
rid the fowls of body lice. 

One of our much-advertised and 


| marvelously successful poultry plants 


in their book on poultry calmly states 
that the dust from the straw in the 
scratching-shed is sufficient to keep 
the hens clean. 

My experience refutes this state- 
nent with avidity. 

I recently introduced an entirely 
new stock of chickens on our place 
and having read that a dust bath 
was a sure remedy for body lice I 
felt perfectly secure and rejoiced in 
the 50-ton pile of wood ashes which 
they made such vigorous use of. 

Great was my consternation how- 
ever, when later in the spring my 
little chicks began to have the ‘“‘sleep- 
ing sickness’? and an examination of 
a thoroughly greased head revealed 
ter large head lice on a six-weeks 
chicken. 

How fully did I realize then that 
ali the chicken-book says is not true, 
even if the “Wheating Company’”’ 
does make a net profit of $5.98 per 
year on each hen. Just such books 
as these have caused so many “in- 
nocent-onlookers’’ to sink their hard- 
earned dollars in model poultry 
plants and with a fearful and won- 


| derful ignorance of the whole busi- 


ness, lose their all. 

Two such instances have come un- 
der my personal observation and 
strange to relate, a bulletin was is- 
sued by the manager of one of these 
plants, adopted by the State Experi- 
ment Station and distributed as re- 


| liable information. 


Fortunately the bulk of the bul- 
letin was copied from the writings 
of some one who did know. 

Now to my experiments—becom- 
ing desperate on the subject of the 


| large head lice I proceeded to exter- 


minate them, with the result that 


| for a space of two weeks I was very 


much afraid that I had exterminated 
my flock of White Plymouth Rocks. 

I tried the kerosene emulsion for- 
mula used in spraying trees with the 
addition of a little crude carbolic 
with 12 gallons of 
water. I immersed the fowls in this 
bath one warm day in June and then 
for two whole weeks my petitions 
had an unwonted fervency that my 
beautiful chickens should be spared 
to me. 

My prayers were answered except 
| for an old rooster, and one pullet 
| that has had to spend her remaining 
days with a wry neck. 

I have not given up hope, however, 
and will continue to experiment as 
it seems to me that there should be 
no more necessity for high-class 
poultry having lice than for high- 
class people having bed-bugs. 

Recently when I was having a 
rooster for dinner, immediately be- 
fore his execution I gave him a bath 
in the kerosene emulsion with lard 
substituted for the kerosene 

The bath did not seem to hurt him 
but what effect it had on the lice 
I cannot say. 

There should be some way to 
get entirely rid of them so that there 
will not be any more except when in- 
troduced by other poultry which, of 
course, would not be so hard to 
control. 

“Uncle Jo’’ 


says that lice, like 


the poor, we will have with us al- 
ways and that the only thing we can 
do. is to keep them in check, but I 
pray that it may be given to some- 
body to provide this boon to poultry 
and humanity ‘‘a sovereign remedy” 
that will really do the work without 
injuring the fowls. 
MRS. W. 
Tenn. 


A. TANNER. 
Bristol, 





Poultry Success and Mistakes. 

| Pe year I bought a sitting of 

pure Rhode Island Red eggs 
of which 12 chicks were hatched, 
and I raised 11 of them. I like the 
Reds very much. I also have some 
Buff Orpingtons and Plymouth 
Rocks. Have had about 200 chickens 
hatched since February. They are 
very pretty. I feed them principally 
on chopped corn and grain, giving 
an occasional soft-feed. They also 
have free range. 

When taking off hens with chicks, 
I grease the hens slightly under 
wings and on head and breast, then 
every ten days or two weeks I grease 
the chicks’ heads and under the 
throat. I also use a powder on hens 
and chicks, dusting each separately. 
I have a few chickens nearly three 
months old that are frying-size. 

I have had no mites or lice this 
year, but I whitewashed the poultry 
house and coops early with lime, 
kerosene and salt, (I sometimes use 
potash), and sprayed with creosote. 
Il sweep my hen-house and coops once 
a week and use creosote, 

Tho I have had no mites or lice, 
I noticed some of my chickens look- 
ink droopy and feathers rough, and 
to my great surprise I found their 
heads were almost covered with 
fleas. To kill the fleas surely, I 
mixed a little kerosene with lard and 
greased the hens thoroughly. This 
being followed by a week’s rain and 
cool winds I lost about 35. I knew 
that too much kerosene or sulfur 
and grease would be harmful, but 
not so fatal. 


I appreciate the poultry article 


by Mr. Brown in April 13 issue in 
which he says, ‘“‘Above all things, 
do not use any sulfur or kerosene 


oi] on little chicks. It will be fatal 
to them, especially if applied during 
damp weather.” 

I think with this advice and my 
past experience, I will lose no more 
little chicks by greasing them. 

MRS. G. R. GARRARD. 

Washington, Ga. 





Don’t Make the Picnic a Torture 
to Your Horse. 


S THE season of the year for all- 
day picnics of various kinds, 
farmers’ institutes, etc., has arrived, 
suppose we consider for a moment 
what these affairs mean to the long- 
suffering beasts which are generally 
used to convey us there. For them 
an early breakfast is usually fol- 
lowed by a long hot drive, and if the 
driver happens to belong to that 


class of young men very aptly 
known as “sports,’’ and wishes to 
display his new top-buggy and 


“fast” horse, the drive is not only a 
long but a rapid one as well. Often 
—I write it with shame for my race 
—with the poor beast’s head reined 
back so tightly that the drive is 
simply one long torture for the un- 
fortunate animal. 

Sometimes the witless driver 
shows consideration enough, on ar- 
riving at his destination, to loosen 
the check-rein, but more often he 
does not even do this. 


I think most people give their 
horses at least a small feed when 
at an affair of this kind, altho I 


have seen horse: stand hitched for 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


the better part of a day without any 
feed whatever. 


The horse is usually fed, but 


is he 
watered? 

The greatest need of all animals 
in hot weather, especially after a 
long drive or during a hard day’s 
work of any kind, is for water, and 
I am sure that more horses suffer 
for lack of water at an occasion of 


this kind than from any other cause, 
Let’s see that he is watered if we 


have to go without ourselves, I 
know that is sometimes difficult to 
accomplish, almost as difficult ag 


finding a shady hitching place when 
we arrive late, but I think both can 
be accomplished if we want to hard 
enough. 

Then there is a class of people 
who will take fairly good care of an 
animal if it is their own, but are 
cruelly indifferent if the horse is g 
hired one—a livery stable horse for 
instance. The one idea seems to be 
to get “their money’s worth” out of 
the poor beast in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

Another thing that contributes 
to a horse’s comfort, especially in fly 
time, is to unhitch it from the ve- 
hicle, even if you are only stopping 
for an hour or two. It is bad enough 
for a horse to have to fight flies con- 
tinually when it has the free use of 
its limbs and can move about, with- 
cut being restricted by a stiff pair 
of shafts. 

And don’t hitch to a limb so high 
up that it keeps the horse’s head 
strained up. This is often done and 
is almost as bad as the check-rein. 
And, while you are about it, just see 
that the collar fits properly, neither 
too large nor too small—especially 
too small. 

COUNTRY RESIDENT. 





What the Different Forms of Lime 
are Worth. 


HE following table taken from 

Professor Van Slyke’s new book, 
“Fertilizers and Crops,’ should be 
of value to the many readers who 
are interested in the buying of lime. 
It shows just what the farmer can 
afford to pay for water-slaked (hy- 
drated) lime and for lime carbonate 








(ground limestone or air-slaked 
lime) as compared with burned 
lime. 
Ss 
ae oo Slaked 6 E 
ickli He) 2 
nar 6) (CaO2H2) ea | & 
go O 
$8.00 $6.05 $4.50 2 
7.00 5.30 3.05 2 
6.00 4.45 3.40 1 
5.00 3.80 2.80 1 
4.00 3.05 2.25 1 
3.00 2.30 1.70 1 














When burned lime can be bought 
at $5 a ton, a fair price, hydrated 
lime should sell for $3.80 and ground 
limestone for $2.80. Lime is much 
needed on many Southern soils, but 
the prices asked for it—especially in 
the form of ground limestone and 
the so-called ‘agricultural’ lime— 
are often out of all reason. 





The continued wet weather this 
year is trying on poultry, especially 
young stock. It should lead to 
building better poultry houses, open 
front, with good scratching pens, 
where the stock can exercise and 








feed in wet weather. With plenty 
of litter and their grain feed scat- 
tered in it, thty will exercise and 
keep healthy. 

Don’t overlook the _ cockerels. 
There is no use keeping any but @ 
few of the best after they reach the 
broiler stage, and they then pay 
more profit in proportion to cost 
than at any other age. 

“I ain’t seed de boss man fer de longest. 
Whar you reckon he gone ter?” ‘I thought 
you knowed whar he gone. He went roun 
de country talkin’ an’ talkin’ ever’ day an 
Sunday, an’ de fust thing he knowed dey 
give him 50 days i1 legislatur’, and he 





hae ” 
sarves his time out. 





won't be back ’twe! |! 
—Atilanta Constitution. 
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NUT GROWING IN THE PIEDMONT REGION OF THE SOUTH 





An Industry Yet in Its Infancy—Pecans, Walnuts and Chest- 
nuts Can All be Profitably Grown in This Section—Some Prac- 


tical Suggestions. 





By W. N. Hutt, North Carolina State Department of Agriculture. 
little painted 
that are often sold 
the name of pecans. 


HE growing of nuts asa market 
product is every year attracting 
more and more attention. This 

is largely due to the fact that the de- 
mand: for all kinds of nut products 
is becoming greater every year. As 
a Nation we are importing more nuts 
than ever before in our history, we 
are using more nuts and it is only 
natural that we should consider as 
a business proposition the growing 
of more nuts. 

Probably on account of the large 


importations of foreign nuts, we have 
grown accustomed to consider that 
home-grown 


our own walnuts, pe- 














Four-Year-Old Schley Pecan—Al- 
ready Bearing. 


cans, hickories, chestnuts, chinqua- 
pins, etc., are of little account. ‘It is 
true that thousands and -thousands 
of our hickories grow nuts that 
would wear out the patience of the 
most energetic squirrel to gain a liv- 
ing from them. But among the 
thousands there is the one tree here 
and there that bears large meaty ker- 
nels in thin shells. Every school boy 
knows where such trees grow, and he 
finds no trouble in gathering the nuis 
and in selling them at good puric*s. 
Tho many of the black walnuts 
growing along fences and stream 
banks have small thick-shelled nuts, 
there are occasionally found trees 
that produce very large nuts with 
shells of only moderate thickness. 
And so among all classes of nuts 
there are the inferior and valueless 


ones and also the large, meaty, sal- 
able kinds If we could multiply 
the valuable individual trees and 


put them in place of the useless and 
unproductive ones, we would soon 
have a commercial nut-growing in- 
dustry. Fortunately, in the last few 
years a method has been worked out 
by which this very thing can and is 
being done. This is the budding and 
grafting of seedling stocks of nut 
trees to named varieties. By graft- 
ing over the trees that produce the 
Worthless nuts with buds taken from 
the single tree that produces the 
large well-filled nuts, we can multi- 
ply that one single good tree into 
&@ whole orchard of good trees. This 
fact has give na great impetus to nut 
Production all over the country and 
€specially in the South where a great 
variety of nut trees is found. 

The native nut that today attracts 
most attention is the pecan. It is 
the best, and sometimes also the 
Worst nut that ever grew on a tree. 
I do not th ink there is anything bet- 
ter in the \ whole nut kingdom than a 
Well deve loped Schley or VanDeman 
&nd nothing much worse than the 


most anywhere in the Southern and 
Central States, and by the selection 
of hardy 
successfully 
The tree seems to make its greatest 
development at rather low 


and rancid seedlings 
in stores under 


Pecans For the Piedmont Section. 
The pecan tree can be grown al- 


varieties is being grown 


in the Northern States. 





altitudes 
but the hardy varieties that are car- 
rying the range of pecan growing 
northward are found to be suitable 
for growing in the Piedmont and ev- 
en in the lower mountain regions. 
In plant growth, altitude seems to 
mean the same as north latitude. 
Other things being equal, a plant 
that grows in the North will grow in| 
a Southern mountain region that will 
afford it the same seasonal range of 
temperatures. Our commercial ap- 
ple growing in the South that is now 
assuming such vast proportions, is 
due to the fact that the Piedmont and 


mountain section of the South has 
the same cool, bracing climate of the 
apple regions of the North. The 
pecan tree is no exception to this 
rule, but will grow successfully in 


the Piedmont and even in the moun- 


tains if hardy and northerly varie- | 





Paper-Shell Pecans Packed for 
Market. 


ties are planted. For the lower Pied- 
mont I would recommend the Stuart 
and VanDeman, which have proved 
to be the hardiest of the Southern 
varieties, and the Mantura and Ap- 
pomattox which originated in Vir- 
ginia. For the higher altitudes and 
more northern latitudes the Indiana 
varieties, Major, Hinton, Basseron 
and Indiana are best suited. These 
latter varieties originated in Indiana 
at the frontier line of northern na- 
tive pecan growth. They bud out 
late in the spring after danger of 
frost is over, make a quick growth 
in summer and ripen their terminals 
early so that they go into winter in 
good, firm condition and are thus 
able to pass safely lati very cold 
winters. 

It is a fundamental principle in 
plant culture that as a plant nears 
its northern limit of growth it de- 
creases its size and increases its pro- 
ductiveness. The fact is strikingly 
illustrated by the cotton plant which 
in the extreme South makes tall 
long-jointed stalks with comparative- 
ly few bolls, but as it approaches the 
northern limits of its growth the 
plant becomes short and compact 
‘and is literally covered with bolls. 
In the same way I believe it will la- 
ter be found that the Piedmont re- 
gion and the more northernly states 
of the pecan area will hold the record 
for pecan production. 


As to the matter of soils, the pecan 




















Winter Oats Pay If You Feed Them Right 


They take from the soil.three times as much 


POTASH 


as phosphoric acid. Think of this when buying the 
fertilizer. Select or make a fertilizer with 6 to 8 per 
cent. of Potash to balance the phosphate. It will make 
more and better grain in proportion to the straw. ~ 












Potash is cheaper now than ever before. Potash Pays. & 
Write for prices stating quantities required. We sell i 
potash salts in any amount from 1 bag (200 lbs.) up. 
Ask for Our FREE Book—‘‘ Fall Fertilizers’? 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
NEW YORK—42 BROADWAY 


Monadnock Block Whitney Bank Bldg. Bank & Trust Bid¢. 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAVANNAH 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE |) 




















We guarantee this drill to 
on satisfaction in every re- 
We know it is superior to 
other ariils, It is light in weight and 
FN — high barn el broad tires, low 


Force Feed 
g it easy to fill. The 


NOY SPANGLER DRILL 
hiv sows pa or fertilizes evenly, either up or down 
Made 


te for free Cotsiogue which wilt tell you 
more about this wonde 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 — om Bt, York, Pa. 

















200 Acres, $2300, Easy Terms. 


All the Southern staples make big crops on this fine ) 

farm, particularly adapted to tobacco, grain and hay; 3 
large quantity of wood and timber worth more than 

a for whole ened: ae ee ad — % 

splendi ocation near village, high school, stores, 

oe on gg Me to = iY pea re be- churches, neighbors, convenient to railroad, driving” wall 
every purchaser should see land for distance to a city of 16,000; two houses, 3 rooms each, 
himself before buying, but no man is per- barn; owner has other business, anxious for quick sale; 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- if raven now only $2300, part cash. Further information 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory ee ay — directions to gee. this, F PB ge 
arm Ca AS outhnern ition, ¢ . e ota- 

parse oo as to his honesty and financial re- tion 1358, E. . Strout Farm Agency, 517 Lithia Street, 

sponsibDulty. Greensboro, 1 Cc, 





In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 



























Moore County 


is leading all the counties in the 

roads, and enjoying the healthiest climate. When you 

day off and let me show you what is being done, 

have tracts of ali sizes for sale. Below are three 

sirable and cheap: 

68 Acres, °%4 Mile from Depot at Aberdeen — On 
rounded by 
Balance 













State in developing its lands, building perfect 
lay-by your crops, take a 
It will be w } ur while. I 
properties lis hich are de- 





sand-clay road, an 
good neighbors. 15 acres of land cleared. 60 acres le 
with minutes’ walk 











good running water. Within ten 

churches and schools (yt Ce Per OPC RE BOR Bea a rh a ear ee ear Pe Se $1,800 
250 Acres, Three Miles from Pinebluff—39 acres cleared and free from st 

Water-power on property. About 200 acres level land. Balar >, 

MIC RONRGIS 2005. 06 ba scp Sieh 916 NUS e, 410414, 81K -0Gw hie ww 04 os" 4.63 LR aie 4 86 $2,000 
284 Acres, Three Miles from Aberdeen—*, mile from _ railroad sidin g On 

sand-clay road. Practically all of land absolutely level. Good nber 

on property. Can be made into fine farm. bay gy le Orn fe em ee $3,700 
H. A. PAGE, Jr., Aberdeen, N. C. 




















































| Alfalfa Lands—If you are interested in the 


best alfalfa and grain lands situated in the 
Black Prairie section of northeast Mississip- 


tree is not fastidious as it seems to 
flourish alike on sands, loams or| }i write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss. 
clays. The only soils that I have | 
found that will not grow pecan trees 
are those that are sobby, crawfishy 
and undrained and those with rock 
or hard-pan close to the surface. 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and invé These 
lands are low ee price, fertile and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write today 
for land list. HIL L-LEVIE REALTY CoO., 
Montezuma, Ga. 


TWO FREE BOOKS ON 
CRIMSON CLOVER AND ALFALFA 


stors: 





Selecting and Setting the Trees. 





In setting out 
should buy only 


pecan trees one 
budded or grafted 





1. Crimson 













trees. Seedling pecan trees are val- ae fanure and. Great Forage 
bs Gr n Manure and ¢ Crop. In- 
ueless for orchard purposes and one tensely interesting uctiv 
is only throwing away money and E a. the “Weates 
time to plant them. Nor are all} ze the 





grafted and budded trees of value. Shows 











Most of the small-size trees (two tO]] price 25 cents send th mag 
three-foot grade) are lacking in vigor | then Bnd pe ont — 
and never get to be of bearing size. iting tate a tp hea ene OR 

From experience, I have learned to | GERMAN-AMERICAN NITRAGIN co., 


313 Mason St., Milwaukee, 








Wis. 


SOY BEANS 


For Sale. $1.10 per bushel. 
IDYLLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N.C 


avoid the small size grades and plant | 
nothing less than the four to five- 
foot size. The smaller grades are 
but the culls from the larger trees 
of the same age and the fact that 
they are small shows that they are 
lacking in vigor. 


Pecan trees should be set not less | TRADE NOTICE! 
than 50 feet apart. This will give | e 
17 trees per acre. If the land to be 
set is rich alluvial the trees The Ct 

















land, attanooga Roofing & Foundry 
should be set 60 feet apart, or 12 Company are very proud of the way 
trees per acre. As the four to five- their ANNIS “SAFLOK” GALVANIZED 
foot grade of budded trees costs ROOFING has aroused interest on the 


part of dealers in roofir 





eK . . contractors 
about $1.50 a piece, an acre of pe- ! 



































and lumber dealers. T ) are very 
cans can be planted for about $30, bear aaewerlke inquiries and tae OF 
including the cost of trees and the Aete. (hae awe) duel snipped = far 
setting. Since the pecan has a very || car of “SAFLOK” Corrugated to a large 
large tap-root which goes deep into |} lumber company in peiahesintenin for a new 








the soil, it is advisable to ‘‘shoot’”’ mil! 
(Continued on-page 17.) | 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 










AND 
Farmers’ Exchange 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
i 13 cents, etc. Each word, number or 
HH initial (including name and address) 
counted as @ separate word. Send cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $1,600 for postage 
alone to send your ad by letter to each 
home to which we carry it at this low 
rate. 

Stamps accepted for amounts less 
than $1. 


hiss 























Six Angora Goats—To exchange for ‘six Stock aD Sale—Ducks and ‘Sass 





Seed and Stock Farm, 


Breeder’s Cards 4 





The Markets 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 




















Cheap—Fairview 











China ac. For 











Mulefooted Pigs—$5 (Report furnished by Barbee & Co.) 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Pe 
Late ae a aa” Guan 50 per in Paras 








Straight middling 
. C. Pigs—From large 2 me & 
A. Bolick, Hickory, 
; * Total sales—bales 








Registered Berkshire Boars—twenty dol- Sor skle-— New. 
chaff, $5 per hundred, 
Hartsfield, Forestville, 





Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 








Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Entitled to 
i J. H. Patteson, 





Collard, Tomato, 















FARM MACHINERY. 


Flour—Per bblI—wholesale prices: ab and Oe eae ‘Piast 


Todd, Gree nsboro, 





Pure-bred Essex pigs, 










Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. C. 





Second-hand 60-saw Pratt gin, feeder and | and Angora goats for sale. 


——" per bushel. 
condenser. Worth $100. Quick sale for $60. ‘ 


REAL ESTATE. 








Gooa timothy pastes yeh ton. 
Fine registered Duroc pigs, three to four pea: 










8. C. 


Second-hand Engines and _ Boilers For Fairacre Farms, 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 


price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 











ote Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fa . 
For Sale—C herry Red Duroc-Jersey hogs; veceseeees skeen vette 


_Bred sOWS and — 



















more, K. B. Stewart, Newport, N. 





To Gin Cotton or Run Grist Mill—I have 
one 15 horse-power gasoline engine in first- 
class condition, I. H. C. make, for sale 
cheap. Also 60 Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
horn hens, $1 pair, by taking five pairs or 


Richest Land in South Georgia—Booklet, 





Sale — Richly-bred Durocs. 





100-Acre Farm For 


osaeeuseeeewe aE Sale—8 miles from 


Hams, sugar-cured Se @1656% 




















j Dredging Outfit For Sale 


age Commission, Newton, N. C. 


Pure-bred Poland China Pigs—$5.50, 








Catawba Coun- 
ty Drainage Commission having finished 
work, offers for sale a Marion steam shovel 
dredge—%-yard machine; will cut 14 to 20 
wide and 11 feet deep. Practically new, 
and easily moved. Catawba County Drain- 


Good and Cheap Virginia 
SUFFOLK PEANUTS. Sale—Apply to J. S. Gordan & Co., Basker- 


(Report by Suffolk, Va., 





Board of Trade.) 


English Berkshire Pigs (two months old) 


Satisfaction guaran- 





215-Acre Farm For Sale—30 acres cleared, 
i location near Wil- 














dricks & Freeman, Easley, S. C. 





Spanish, per bushel. 
For Sale at a Bargain—One Continental 


ginning outfit. Three 70-saw Pratt gins, 
elevator distributor, revolving double box 
press, shafting, pulleys, etc.; 40 H.P. Atlas 
boiler, and 35 H.P. engine. All in good 
running order. For prices, address Hen- 


50 Durocs—4 to 6 months old, 
as my sows always 








SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report ee os by W. T. Williams, B 
he Cotton Record.) 


ton farms in Wake 
N. C. From 50 to 500 acres each. 
scription on. application. 





A. C. Hughes and 
Poland Chinas—Bred gilts and choice pigs 


and prolific strain. 












HELP WANTED. 


guaranteed as represented. Dunnlora Farm, 





Wanted Stock Farm 
owner to furnish team and im. 










menders, steady work, good wages. 


Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C., want 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Finest 
toppers, knitters, loopers, inspectors and, 5 i 


parent stock, pure References furnished. 
ec , aad 


45, R. F. D. 1, Smithfield, Va. 





Total sales—bales 










Smith Bros., Dept. 91, Concord, Ga. 


Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 
: aes Farms Wanted—We 
Don’t pay commissions. 


i Sell Fruit Trees—By our plan salesman | 
make big profits. Write for our terms. 


have direct buyers, 





For Sale—Tamworth Swine. 
sows and boars. 


Pigs entitled to registra- | Cottonseed meal, 











H. F. Galpin, Somerville, N. 


Experienced Farmer Wanted on Shares— 
for Virginia farm. Thorough, progressive 
methods. Owner willing to help improve. 


The market has been very firm during the 
with prices showing an advanc- 
Business done was light ow- 
ing to the scarcity of cotton for sale. 


ning, Route 6, Fayetteville, American Investment Association, 91 Palace 








Berkshires of the purest breeding, East Tennessee stock 













W. J. Shuford, Hickory, N. C. 


middling advanced to the 13-cent basis, and 
doubtless even a higher figure could readily 
be gotten for a desirable line of good cotton. 
But as offerings are 
sellers have been 
the few good bales to go to help sell the 


two months old pig to gilts in farrow, and dairy farm. 
i one-half in cultivation; 


painted and in good repair. 


Fine springs and timber; 
Wanted—Tenant for small farm suitable 


for dairying, trucking and poultry raising. 
Good dwelling house and close to good mar- 
' ket. Splendid opportunity for right man. 


First National Bank, Yorkvitie, 
c. 





willing to allow For description address J. W. 


Summer Reduction Sale of Swine—Essex Good, Rockwood, Tenn. 














with references, Box 215, Lincolnton, N. 


As the end of the year draws 
there is no indication of any anxiety 
last remant of the old 
crop on the market, supposing that here is 
So far as can be judg- 


service boars, sows in farrow, and gilts; also 
i All breeding stock registered. 
grees sent with all pigs shipped. 
Poland China and Berkshire 





Farmer Wanted—Good white farmer, for 
next year, to take half interest in two-horse 
farm, raising poultry, truck, and general 
farming. Good land and good home for 
right man. No capital required. Address 


Louisiana Lands—Shreveport, 
eleven railroads; i 
; hundred miles from overflows. 


to press any of the 


any such remnant. 
ed from the current movement, 


and right-hand disk plows. 
of supply seem to be practically exhausted, 


and Georgia people 
Connelly Springs, Bee 


for themselves in 














Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








and the new crop will have to stand on its | 
Agents Wanted For The Progressive i 


Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 





Accounts from the new crop show no ma- 

from a week ago. i 
there have been promises of rain in Texas, 
signs‘generally failed, and only a 
i showers were had, 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
general farming, 
nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
Elevated country. 


















Bank. 


Pigeons—Young Carneaux, 


to $10 per acre. 
J. W. McLeod, Rowland, 


terms on balance. 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
Mention this paper. 


West have le - 
Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good . We muled 6x 


chance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 
well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
N. C. Our reference: Commercial National 


Texas and Oklahoma going as high as 104. 
i > average, it is to be inferred 

i > Mercury went as 

It is now being 
western section 
early substantial 





For Sale—Buff Orpingtons, 50c up. 
faction guaranteed. 
BR. C. 





high as 110 in the shade. For Sale—One of the best 200-acre farms 





in urgent need of 
relief unless the condition is to decline ma- 
i Dry and hot weather in the cen- 


and gin convenient; 
one of the best communities in the South; 
also money-making 


Year-old S. C. Brown Leghorn Hens—75 








LIVESTOCK. 


tral and eastern sections have 
proved reports from those, 


$15,000 annually. 
gether or separately. 





For Sale—Kellerstrass White Orpingtons, as was to havo 










CATTLE. 


true status of the crop 










& Loomis, Newport News, Va. 





weeks of recent conditions will 
not the crop can 
hold up and mature a sufficient amount of 
It is usually believed that the Bureau 





Holsteins For Sale—Highly bred, register- F 
ed; bull calves. Priced to suit you. Jones 50-Acre Farm—35 cultivated; 
ceiled and painted; 
ample outbuildings. 


Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 














Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





Ninety bearing peach, four pear, fifteen pe- 
can, dozen plum, four fig and three 
grapes and Scupper- 
Sandy loam with clay subsoil; well 


Three fresh Jersey cows and three fine 
young horses for sale. Also Berkshire pigs. 





or so lower than a month ago. 
month that the crop i 


if taken at once: 


W. Morris, Waldrop, Va. of the new Georgia 












Winfield, N. 


crop was received at Savannah on July 31, 
; It was very good for 
grading as good as middling, 
and sold at auction at 30% 


Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. Cc. Bardin, Proprietor, West 


drained, and will produce 
thing that grows in this latitude. 
near school and churches. 
bors. Two and a half miles from Homeland. 





Sale—Prize-winning 
White Leghorns, dollar each. 










Smith, Guilford College, N. C. 


days later than the first bale 


For Sale—4 light fawn, registered Jersey and Pullets—$1 Company, Homeland, Ga. 
heifers, bred to registered bull; and two 


young cows, come fresh August 15. Lucien 

















RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 





Cabbage, 90c@$1.10 per crate. _— Breets 








DOGS. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Maer. 


Leghorns—Young and 
i Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


$1.25@1.50 per barre); 










Shelbyville, Ky. 


Fox Hounds—New’ list free. Stodghill, 





Orpingtons (Queen Quality)—Buff, White. Medium to good Tsc@s2 oer 100 ears. 










Farm, Herndon, Va. 


Common to fair per dozen stalks. 


Pedigreed Collie Pups —*Mountain View 
Medium to good 








21st St., Birmingham, Ala. 


. = Common to fair tuce, | 400@8 per enatcat, 
One Fine Collie Pup—Four months old, White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large 
for sale, $10. L. A. McKinnon, 1022 South Medium to good 
Sen Tewtey Fam, Common to fair Parsley, 60@75c per crate. 








SHEEP AND GOATS, 


30@60c per basket. 
1.25 per 100 bunches. 


R. C. Reds—Fine lot pullets and cockerels | Calves—Extra, per cwt. ........ Squash, $1. 50@2 per 





N. B. Musgrave, Smoky Valley, Ky. 


Also prize-winning cocks | Medium .........ccccccccce barrel for Yellow Crookneck. 
One Ramboulette Ram—Three years old. Dairy cows—per head 





3-basket carrier. 





den Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


$2.25@3 per barrel. 


For Sale—Pure-bred and grade Angora , $1@1.5 50. per carrier for prime 


Sows an tags 
goats. Address Samuel T. Earle, 1431 Lin- ds ded 


Midnight Poultry Yarén D. M. Sharpe, ‘Aane- 
Cc. 


” Gauaiaian to oar 60@75¢ per snctan, 


rowan 
non 








STOCK. 





OWRAANOADNS WHO 
Pre ef oe ok ee 


50@70c per 8-pound basket 
4@6c per quart. 





Orpingtons—Have four trios and two 














McColl, S. C. 


@l4c per quart. Blackcap raspbe rries, 49 
NEW YORK PRODUCE. i 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 


Shetland Ponies—From two to four years 


sale at bargain prices. 
old for sale—a bargain. Jasper Fletcher, 


7@10c per want. 












SHEEP AND GOATS, 


One Hundred Fine Breeding Single Comb 


imitation creamery, 
White Leghorn hens for sale. 



















Selling to make 
Sunny South Poultry Farm, 





Angora Bucks For Sale—$10 each. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. T. G. Pool, Virgilina, Va. 








: Mess pork, $20.25@20.75 per barrel. 
per basket, 50@65c for red, white or yellow. 
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Nut Growing in the Piedmont Re- 
gion of the South. 





(Continued from page 15. 


the holes with dynamite. On ordi- 
nary land a half stick placed three 
and a half feet deep will do the work 
perfectly. This is a cheap as well as 
an effective way of digging the holes. 

The setting of a pecan orchard is 
an economical proposition because 
the wide middleg between the trees 
can be used for cropping until the 
trees get big enough to need all the 
land. Of course, crops between the 
trees should not be allowed to en- 
croach on the trees and stunt their 
growth by robbing them of fertility 
and moisture. I believe it is impos- 
sible to grow a successful pecan or- 
chard without cultivating and fertil- 
izing the trees. The man who plants 
pecan trees and allows them to be 
overgrown with weeds and brush 
and insists that his stock do the prun- 
ing of them never makes a success 
of pecan growing, or in fact of any- 
thing else. It is this kind of far- 
mer who says “‘pecan trees are no 
good any way.” However, careful 
planters of pecan trees are setting 
trees all over the country and many 
of them are realizing profits long be- 
fore they had expected that the trees 
would come into bearing. 


Hickory Nuts, Walnuts and Chest- 
nuts, 


Hickory nuts can be grown all ov- 
er the South, but they stand in the 
same relation to the pecan that the 
plum does to the peach. We can 
grow all kinds of plums, but the 
peach is generally regarded as so 
much finer that plum growing has 
been overshadowed and has never 
gotten to be of much commercial 
importance. Some good varieties of 
hickories have been found and prop- 
agated but they are so much excel- 
ed by the pecan that they are not 
likely soon to be of much importance 
except to the amateur. 

Black walnuts have, like the poor, 
always been with us, and though they 
are commonly found for sale in our 
local markets, they are so marked- 
ly inferior to the English or Persian 
walnuts that, like the hickory, they 
too have amounted to very little com- 
mercially. The English walnut is 
grown with varying success all over 
the United States. It has become of 
great commercial importance in the 
Pacific Coast States but has noi been 
thoroughly tested out yet in the East. 
It will grow in the East and seems to 
do best at high rather than low al- 
titudes. In sections where the win- 
ter is very mild it has a tendency to 
bud out too early in spring and get 
killed backed by late frosts. It is 
probably for that reason that in the 
Southeast the English walnut has 
gotten the name of being a shy bear- 
er. In the Piedmont region where 
the winters are more steadily cold 
the tree does better and is more pro- 
ductive. One great advantage of the 
hative black walnut is that it makes 
ar ideal stock on which to bud the 
English varieties. Nurserymen are 
now propagating and setting English 
walnut trees budded on black stocks. 
The buds make fine unions with the 
black stocks and the resulting trees 
are healthy and vigorous. It is to be 
expected that as the black walnut 
Erows to perfection in nearly all 
Parts of the country, the English wal- 
nut grafted on such a stock will be 
found thereby to be suited to a wide 
Tange of growth and production. 

; The Japanese walnut can be grown 
In all the milder portions of the 
South, but is of little value except 
‘or ornamental purposes. The tree 
18 of dwarfed habit of growth. Its 
cen aanaeoine spreading leaves and 
it rooping clusters of nuts make 
' & very attractive tree for lawn 
Planting. The trees, tho small, 
— bear profusely, but the nuts, 
tho of fair quality, are thick-shelled, 


small-meated, and are of so little 
value that they are seldom gathered. 
The Japanese walnuts will not be- 
come of value commercially until 
better varieties are produced than 
we have at present. 


Japanese chestnuts, tho of inferior 
quality in comparison with our na- 
tive wild chestnuts, are so large in 
size and attractive in appearance 
that they usually find ready sale in 
any market. They are of hardly any 
use for eating out of hand like our 
native sweet chestnuts, as they taste 
little better than a raw sweet potato, 
but to those who know how to pre- 
pare them, they are a palatable, nu- 
tritious and valuable food product. 
The tree has a dwarf, compact habit 
of growth and for productivity there 
is scarcely any kind of tree that ex- 
cels it. Little trees two or three 
feet high, in nursery rows, will often 
be loaded down with big burs. The 
tree is valuable for lawn and door- 
yard planting, as it makes a splendid 
shade and beautiful form of growth. 
ic scarcely ever fails to bear a heavy 
crop of nuts. Since our native chest- 
nuts would appear to be doomed on 
account of the chestnut-bark disease 
that has practically exterminated the 
native chestnuts of the North, this 
Japanese chestnut, which seems to 
be immune, should become a valu- 
able tree. Its culture will doubt- 
less be extended when the use of its 
nuts becomes more generally known. 





Pecan Growing in Southwest 
Georgia. 


HEN we were small chaps, and 
Christmas time would bring 
us a well-stuffed stocking with many 
goodies therein, we remember a little 
red looking nut, not quite as hard 
to crack as a hickory nut, among the 
nuts in the stocking. We used to 
think them fine to eat—and they 
ought to have been, for they cost 25 
cents per pound. My dim recollec- 
tion is that they were called the 
“Italian” nut. 


Now, however, down here in 
southeast Georgia, there are hun 
dreds and thousands of acres plant- 
ed in pecans of all grades, the lowest 
ef which is better than the little red 
nut, and they range all the way from 
25 cents per pound to $1.25 per 
pound. 


About eight years ago a Mr. Barn- 
well came to Baconton, Ga., and in- 
vested in 600 acres of land. Two or 
three weeks ago Mr. Barnwell sold 
the tract for $200,000. Fifty thous- 
and to $75,000 will represent the 
total cost of the land, budded trees, 
fertilizer and cultivation during the 
eight years that the tract was in Mr. 
Barnwell’s possession. It is conced- 
ed that the purchasers have not paid 
a dollar more than the land and 
trees are worth, and yet it will be 
seen that the original owner cleaned 
up about $125,000 in eight years 
time. Besides this, he has derived 
considerable revenue from his trees, 
this year’s crop being the largest 
ever produced. 

There are younger groves than 
this in this part of the State, but in 
a few years these will be bearing as 
prolifically as this grove altho there 
are 600 acres in nuts, 300 acres in 
budded trees, and 300 in young trees 
just beginning to bear—11,000 bear- 
ing trees on the entire place—and 
by the estimate of experts the crop 
this year will be from 75,000 to 
100,000 pounds, ranging in price 
from 50 cents to $1.25 per pound. 

About eight miles south of Albany, 
there are thousands of acres recent- 
ly planted in pecan groves. North 
of Albany and pushing up into the 
famous pear and peach belt, pecan 
groves have.been planted and in a 
few years will be bearing. Small 
tracts of ten to 20, possibly as high 
as 50 acres, can be bought by small 
investors, and in a few years the 
owners of these tracts will have a 
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source of revenue equal to bank 
stock. 

A year or two ago Prof. John Craig, 
occupying the chair of horticulture 


in Cornell University, and for some- | 


time Horticulturist for the State of 
New York, came to Albany and be- 
gan to make analyses of the land in 
the immediate vicinity of the city, 
tésting its adaptability to nut grow- 
ing. So well satisfied with his inves- 


tigations was he that he immediately | 
bought 3,000 acres four miles from | 
This has been planted in | 


Albany. 
young trees that in a few years will 
be bearing and producing a large 
income for the investor. 


Prof. Craig has said that this 


country, as to soil, climate, food for | 


nut-growing trees, and adaptability 
for the production of pecans, especi- 
ally, is the best in the country, and 
the productiveness of the groves al- 
ready planted and the faith of oth- 
ers who are seeking investments in 
this direction, amply justifies his 
statement. Besides he has backed 
bis judgment by a large investment. 
O. T. MONCRIEF. 
Albany, Ga. oan 





A Study~ of Rural Co-operation in 


Ireland. 
Continued from page 11.) 
growing, but spraying, pruning, 


grafting, and the packing of fruit. 
The Department has also arranged 
to grant loans of $100 and upwards 
to associations of farmers preparing 
to undertake commercial fruit grow- 
ing on_ satisfactory terms, these 


loans to be repaid in ten yearly in- | 
interest at 3 per | 


stallments, with 
cent. The Department has also 
done much to encourage the beauti- 
fying of farm homes and the farms 
themselves through a_ system of 
prizes awarded in county contests 
each year. In making awards, the 
considerations are cleanliness, free- 
dom from weeds, variety of flowers, 
fruits and vegetables; 
rangement of pig-pens' poultry 
houses, barns, etc.; wise rotation of 
crops; proper keeping of farm ac- 
counts, etc. 

The Department also lends money 
for the erection of village halls, these 
halls being built for the purpose of 
providing suitable places for lec- 
tures, entertainments, public meet- 
ings, dances, etc. The money ad- 
vanced by the Department is not to 
exceed two-thirds of the total cost. 


The community pays one-third out- | 


right, and then repays the borrowed 
two-thirds in jen annual _instal- 
ments, with interest at 2% per cent. 


(To be continued.) 





Two little girls were coming home from 
school, when one commenced to tease the 
other. 

“I don’t care,” said Mabel. “You are 
only an adopted child. Your mother and 
father are not really yours.” 

“T don’t care either,’’ retorted Grace. ‘‘My 
papa and mamma picked me out. Yours 
had to take you just as you came.’’—Ex. 





I use a horseshoe rasp to sharpen hoes and 
put wire edge on heel sweeps and gophers 


after they have been sharpened in the black- | 


smith shop, and often after they have been 


used in rock land and are not too dull. The | 
rasp costs more than a file but is three 
times as quick and efficient if you use a 
new one. H. Eugene Fant. 





“Did you pick ma out, or did she pick 
you out, pa;”’ 

“Neither! it was a case of simultaneous 
misfortune.’’—Boston Record. 
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DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 


GROUND 95% THROUGH 100 MESH 


Is the Brown T ennessee Rock Phos- 
phate pulverized to a fineness 
that 95% passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80 % passing a 200 





= rine mesh screen, and is abso- 
ed by lutely guaranteed to 
the lead- contain a minimum 


ing experi. 
ment stations 
as the best and 


of 13% Phospho- 





rus. It appeals only 
to the intelligent farm. 
er wi utilizes Nature's 
abundant source of Nitrogen 
by growing | egumes and who 
keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and - prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 


| Dorset Sheep-—-Red Poll Cattle 


I dave just what a Southern farmer 
mughave to succeed. Let any ‘“doubt- 
ing Thomas" write me and I’ll convince 
him. Get into the lamb business now. 
You will have to have a Dorset ram. 

Get the farmer's cow, the Red Poll, or 
fail. Write me. 

H. B. ARBUCKLE, 
Greenbrier County, Maxwelton, W. Va. 















Ground Rock Dept. 














College of Veterinary Medicine 
George Washington University 


Located at Washington, D. C., where instant access 
may be had to all the records of Government re- 
search along Agricultural lines. Recognized by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association and ail the 
State Examining Boards. Night school facilittes for 


those who wish to earn while they learn. For cata- 
logue address 


DAVID M. BUCKINGHAM, V. M. D., DEAN, 
2113-15 Fourteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ADMIRAL 2-MAN 
sat ADMIRAL 2a cae § 

















ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
_ Southern Beauty strain. Grand bargains 
in prize-winning cocks and hens, also cocke- 
erels and pullets. Write, 
E. M. HENLEY, - ~ - Duke, N. C. 


CLOSING OUT SALE 
200 High-class Dark and White Cornish 
Indians and White Rocks must go at once, 
regardless of price. Several prize winners, 
Write for particulars. 








Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 
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BYRON L. OSBORNE, Greensboro, N. C.--<< 





| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 











REAL ESTATE. 





For Sale in Iredell—one of the leading 
red land, agricultural counties—timbered 
and farming lands with improvements, $12 
to $35 per acre. Good roads will soon be 
completed on all main highways in the 
county. E. G. Gaither, Statesville, N. C. 








Wanted to Sell—2,100 acres’ Southwest 
Georgia Farm Lands—1,150 acres in culti- 
vation, with a good growing crop on land 
at this time, 950 acres woodland lané, 
| made up of oak, hickory, poplar, and pine 
| timber; 5% miles public highways running 
| through and around this farm; 4% miles 
from residence to nearest railroad station; 


| good ginnery and grist mill; good dwelling, 
| equipped with water-works; with 36 tene- 
ment houses, barns, stockades, and out- 
houses; good church and schools; good wa- 
ter, and healthy. Most of lands are red 
soil, and produces well. Reason for want- 
ing to sell, old age and failure of health. 
Any information will be furnished by ad- 


dressing P. O. Box 44, Vidalia, Ga. 











SCNOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Essentials in How to Become a Good Pen- 
man sent on receipt of 10 cent. Address 
W. T. Sidbury, Sloop Point, N. C 








Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
| hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 500 
L Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
Ths, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster Shell 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 ton. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
s.. Cc, 





Free—Send your address and receive copy 
of Industrial Edition of The Sun, descrip- 
tive of best inland city in the best county 
in Florida; seat of State University. Ad- 
| dress Daily Sun, Gainesville, Fla. 








Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid ma- 
| hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
ete.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. Ad- 
dres E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do what they promise. 
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Disks from separator dis- 
carded for Tubutar. 


erence to all others. 


such men who 


Santa Fe Railroad, is but one of many such. 
Ask us for a free trial. 


ar. 


Catalog No.2383 





Registered Jerseys on President E. P. Ripley’s ranch, where 
Sharples Tubular is used exclusively. 


Runs Great Railway— Chooses 
SHARPLES TUBULAR 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Do you know any keen dairymen, 
business men or professional men 
who knowingly miss extraprofits? Such 
men have common-sense reasons for 
whatthey do. They do not act in haste 
or with their eyes shut. E 

We could fill books with the names of 
have chosen Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separators in pref- 
Why? Because dairy Tubulars contain no 
disks to chop, taint or givecream ametallic taste; 
Tubulars havetwice the skimming force of others, skim faster, 
skim twice asclean, and thus pay sure and easy money that is 
simply extra profit over what any other separator can pay. 

Mr. E. P. Ripley, keen, sagacious, well known president of the great Atchison, Topeka & 

i he Tubular is used exclusively to skim the milk 
from the registered Jerseys on Mr. Ripley’s ranch at Santa Barbara, California. 
Ask those who are discarding others for Tubulars. 
present separator in part payment for a Tubu- 

1 But, right away, 
today,send forour free : 
and frankly written San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 


and because hs 
Only plece inside dairy 
Tubular bowls. 


Trade your 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, Ill. 





Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 











HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





Order stallions direct from this farm. 
Our terms easy. 


Save two or three large profits. 
every representation and give life insurance policies. 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for _ sale. 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. Non 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


We guarantee 
Eventually—why not now? 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Bred under the supervision of an EXPERT from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Every litter is closely culled, nothing but the choicest 


being reserved for breeding purposes. 


farmers’ prices. 


Can also offer 6,000 
at6c the pound. Soil 


75 pigs and bred gilts for sale at 


ounds of home-grown Hairy Vetch and Gats 
or inoculation furnished free with every order. 


Can use 200 bushels of choice seed oats in exchange for pigs. 


ALEX. D. 


HUDSON, 


Newberry, S. C. 








- 
JERSEYS : 


daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 


pails. 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-!b., high fat, 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





a 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, ist prize Nat’l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; 


Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 

We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 
officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


> 


headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; @ 


of imported and American-bred cows. 


Calves out of 


Sows of 
We ship what we sell. 


Columbia, S. C. 











Registered Duroc-Jerseys | 
Bred sows, two years old, by Orion | 
Chief 13333, and by Much Col., Grand | 
Champion Indiana State Fair. These 
sows are absolutely perfect type. Bred 
gilts at $25, and unbred ones at $15, 
and four-months pigs, either sex, at $10. 
Send check, and say what to send you. 
This is a reduction sale and a reduction | 


price. W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, N. C. 











REGISTERED 
A 
come 


L. L. 


DUROC-JERSEY 


sale 


PIGS 
Write 
Branch 


nice lot for just 


Double 


now. or 
them at 


MILLER, 


to see Farm. 


Prop., Mocksville, N. C. 


| Bred from prize winner. 
| hogs in 1911. 


WAINRIGHT LEA, - - - 





HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
the world. We offer bred and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
sonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 


For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 lbs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 

Brooksville, Ky. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS | 


Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars | 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest quality. 


R. W. WATSON, ~ Forest Deport, Va. 





The hog that puts vigor, pro- | 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into | 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths | 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- | 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

== FA WMA SFOOTOR Desecoallywille Kv 


| boars. 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


| cutting 
| have a heavy body and be 


WHEN TO CUT TOBACCO. 


Differences in Quality of the Leaf 

Due to Weather Conditions, 
F ORTY-SEVEN 

the work of growing 
and a few years later I 
or rather discovered, that 
certain days better 
tobacco in 


years ago I began 
tobacco, 
decided 
there were 
others for 
for it to 
“oily and 
Since then I have been very 


than 
order 


waxy.”’ 


| attentive in the study of the nature 


| dates from 
| anl 


| ral possession. 


ot the 
found 


weed, and as a resuli I 
the way to tell the 
the sorry ones. 
Tobacco has a sap just as a 
tobacco also has at 
an oily substance which is its natu- 
3ut when the sap 
(water) rises in the stalk it pushes 
the oil out through the pores of the 
leaves upon the principle of oil and 
water not mixing and tobacco, if cut 
in such a state, apparently ripe, will 
not cure well and will ‘‘sweat’’ and 
turn black in the barn. This on 
account of there being only sap 
(water) in the stalk, which, when 
cured or dried leaves a mere ‘‘chaff.’’ 
But cut tobacco when it is full of 
oil and it will cure up with the oil 
in it, and be ‘‘waxy”’ and rich. 
Farmers have experienced cutting 
tobacco one week and do well with 


have 
better 


tree, 
intervals, 


| it and then cut off the same piece of 


ground the next week and have no 


| luck at all. 





D. V. DAVIS. 
Mocksville, N. C. 

Comment by Prof. E. H. Matthew- 
son: The theory is about as I have 
heard it explained by other growers 
now and then, to the effect that to- 
bacco harvested on certain days will 
cure up with much better quality 
than if cut on other unfavorable 
days. 

This is a complex question 
cause so many factors need to be 
considered. Undoubtedly there is 
some foundation for the theory ad- 
vanced by Mr. Davis so far as the 
effect is concerned, but I cannot be- 
lieve that such differences in the 


be- 


| character of the leaf would be likely 
| to take place in just a few days, say 





| the cured leaf as 
| letter seems to indicate. 


| time of 


a week or less, as to make such ex-, 
treme differences in the quality of 
Mr. Davis in his 


Such changes as do take place, 
aside from those connected with the 
normal ripening process, would 
mainly depend upon the well-known 
effects of periods of dry or wet 
weather on the quality of the leaf, 
and the effect will be accentuated 
more or less in proportion to the 
its continuance. Generally 
speaking, a wet weather crop of to- 
bacco is thin, ‘‘poor,’’ and deficient 
in the so-called oils, gum, and wax, 


| and the colors may be poor, that is, 


they are more likely to be streaked 
and dingy rather than clear altho the 


| size, that is the expanse of leaf, may 


| just a few 


| son of 


be greater. 
While I 
change to 


do not believe 
unfavorable weather of 
days immediately pre- 
ceding cutting and succeeding a sea- 
normal growth would make 


that a 


| any extreme changes in the quality 


of the cured leaf, 
undoubtedly 


there 
be some 


would yet 
real differ- 


| ences noticeable, attributable to the 


| effect 


I won 104 prizes on | 


| tarded 


Booking orders now for great big showy spring pigs | 


from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired by 1000-pound 
Farmer. 


E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 





\T. E BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


When writing, please mention The Progressive | 
| at 
| built 


perhaps of three apparent 


causes: 

i During cloudy weather pho- 
tosynthesis (the combination in the 
leaf of water vapor and carbon diox- 
ide to form carbohydates) 
and if the weather 
there might be a movement of the 
elaborated food material and cer- 
tain organic substances to the stalk 
a rate more rapid than they are 
up in the leaf with the result 


is re- 


is hot 


| that the leaf would pernaps become 


somewhat weight. 
2. Heavy rains would result in 
washing off and leaching from the 


lighter in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


leaf some 
and gum. 
3. Tobacco 
diately 
weather 
tion and this increased 
sap might injure the cure 
larly in respect to color. 


of he so-called i x 
oil, W ax, 

eut during 

succeeding a 


would 


or 
period 
in a 


imme- 
ol wet 
Sappy condi- 
amount of 
particu- 


be 


Summing it up, it is my Opinion 
that the effect of these tem porary 
changes in the weather during the 
harvesting period are very real but 
are not so extreme as some growerg 
seem to believe, the real effect be 
ing somewhat confused with the 
much more pronounced effects at- 
tendant upon protracted periods of 
very wet or dry weather during the 
growing period. I might also note 
the fact that during wet weather 
the leaf tissue is manifestly expand- 
ed above normal by an _ increage@ 
amount of sap. When harvested in 
this condition the cells of the leaf 
will, of course, collapse greatly dur- 
ing the curing and drying, the fina] 
weight and appearance being much 
below what the field appearance at 
the time of harvesting seemed to 
indicate. 





A Big Co-operative Company. 
HE Southern Produce Co., an or- 
ganization of nearly 400 truck 
farmers in the Norfolk, Virginia, 
section, has decided to build a home 
of its own. For more than 40 yearg | 
it has been renting a little dingy of % 
fice here and there, and never at any 3 
time making much of a showing, = 
but it has been very much alive, 
nevertheless. It has been very 
much in evidence in the big mar | 
kets. It has been in evidence when = 
the annual dividends have been 
made, aggregating 20 to 50 per cent % 
per annum. Lately the company | 
purchased a $50,000 site for their 
home, paying spot cash for it. It is% 
centrally located as regards Norfolk ™ 
and Portsmouth. 
for a six-story building and bases 
ment, to cost close around $75,000, @ 
to be paid for in cash. : 
Altho the company has been® 
in existence for nearly a half cen % 
tury, some of the original members@ 
are yet alive and active workers. 7% 
All farmers can, as a rule, pull @ 
together for a short time, and then = 
they begin to pull apart. The Sou-] 
thern Produce Company has had all 3 
the experience usual in that line, @ 
People have pulled away from it % 
and then pulled back to it again, and 
the prodigals have always been re 
ceived and the ‘‘fatted calf’ has 
been killed annually for the annual 
banquet; and in addition to the ban- 
quets, the dividends, and the sav- 
ings in various directions 
A, JEFFERS. 





How to Get Cheap Tile. 

ANY land-owners who wish to tile 

are deterred by the high freights 
on tile and by the impossibility of get- 
ting our Negro labor to tackle the 
disagreeable work of ditching in mud 
and water in cold weather. The first 7 
difficulty is being removed by mak-4 
ing cement tile, and as the demand4 
increases, by adding tile equipment] 
to our local brick plants whereverg 
the clay is suitable, and also by 8 
more far-sighted policy on the part 
of our railroads. Most any of our: 
traffic agents can be brought to see 
that it will pay their roads to haul = 
tile practically at cost if it be per 
sistently pointed out to them that 4 
every acre tiled is doubled and tre@ 
bled thenceforth in its producing] 
capacity. The labor problem will have | 
to be met by the use of the traction® 
ditching machine, It is folly to com 
tinue to use human muscle after @ 
machine has been perfected that will 
dc the work better and cheaper. 

R. S. PARKER. 
Coatopa, Ala. 


You can subserip- 


tions for us. 


make money taking 





The bids are in@ 


*; 


eturday, August 10, 1912.) 


an Practical Drainage Proposition. 
) (Continued from page 6.) 


than are yielding a profit that 

they should be willing to face the 
estion whether the sale of a part 
of their holdings would not be a 
wise and profitable step. The ans- 
wer would depend on many condi- 
tions, chiefly on the use made of the 
cash thus obtained. To sell a fourth, 
a third, or even a larger proportion 
of some large plantations in this re- 
gion would be greatly to the own- 
er’s financial advantage, if the pro- 
ceeds were judiciously invested in 
means of making farming more prof- 





itable. A part might be used in tile 
draining the richest and wettest bot- | 
toms where corn is to be grown in- 
tensively; a part might even be spent | 
in judiciously draining certain up- 
land fields of prairie soil, with a 
view to making cotton fruit earlier 
there, as will be necessary when the 
poll-weevil arrives. Certainly a part 
should be invested in labor-saving 
machinery and in livestock, all with 
a view to readjusting the farm to a 
system that will yield besides cot- 
ton, when the boll-weevil comes, 
other products for sale and for home 
use. Certainly another part of the 
proceeds of a land sale made for 
these purposes should be reserved as 
working capital, so as to put the 
whole business on a cash basis be- 
fore the time when loans and credit 
will be difficult to obtain. 


On one point this inquirer may be 
sure of the best course. He should 
not go deeply in debt in the one or 
two years before the boll-weevil will 
probably reach him—no, not even 
for such a laudable end as the un- 
der-drainage of his land. It would be 
far better to sell enough land to pay 
eash for tile drainage, and for most 
other permanent improvements on 
the farm. 





Answer by Mr. A. L. French: I'am 
glad indeed to be able to reply to a 
letter from a man who seems will- 
ing to do something if he can be 
showed how. In the first place, he 
is laboring under a mistaken idea as 
to the cost of tiling his black land. 
From what I have seen of that black 
land of Alabama and Mississippi 
(and I have traveled over a good 
many counties) I believe that drains 
laid about 42 feet apart and three 
feet deep, would drain the land very 
well indeed. At this distance apart 
about 1,000 three-inch tile would 
be required for the laterals on an 
acre of land. These should cost 
around $15, laid down at the sta- 
tion nearest the farm, if bought from 
@ firm that has a_ well-equipped 
Plant. The number of tile that 
Would be needed for the mains could 
be determined only by seeing a plot 
of the land to be drained. However, 
about 70 feet of six-inch mains to the 
acre is about the way it runs on or- 
dinary slightly rolling land. This 
Would make the cost of main tile 
about $2.10 per acre. So in that 
black land $17.10 per acre should 
bay for the tile. A good hand cost- 
ing $1.50 per day should be able to 
dig the ditches on an acre of land in 
four days, and another man should 

able (easily) to grade the bot- 
toms of the ditches, lay the tile and 
cover with five inches of clay, in a 
day at a cost of $2.00, thus making 
the tile laid in the ditches cost 
$25.10 per acre. The ditches can 
be filled with a road machine or by 
Plow, at a cost of about 60 cents per 
acre. The above estimates are 
based on work that the writer has 
done on his farm, with his own hands 
and are conservative. 


Now let us figure a little. Call 
the cost of tiling $26 per acre even. 
The annual interest would amount 
to $1.56. Let us conclude that the 
Weevil is present and we must de- 
Vote this newly tiled land to the pro- 
duction of corn, oats and hay. Mr. 


What We Mean by Apple 
Trees That Will Produce 
Results vs. **Poor” Trees 


With modern care in this Southern country, apple trees begin to bear heavily 





in their fifth or sixth year, and for fifty years and more they bring in annual profits 


of around $250 an acre. 


But, you say, if $250 an acre is a fact, why don’t more farmers get rich? The trouble is 
that people too often dicker about the price of trees and forget results, except in their hopes. 


$5.50 Per Tree the Difference 


The good apple tree that receives right care should have produced, by ‘its tenth year, a total of 20 
bushels. This means a net profit of at least $10. Then it is perfect in shape, health and size, ready for a 
generation of highly profitable bearing. ; 

But the poor tree usually does not bear a bushel until it is seven or eight years old, and its total for ten 
years is only eight or nine bushels—a profit of $4.50 at most. And it never will amount to much. 


Lindley Trees Are Grown to Produce 
Results, and Sold as Low as Possible 


Did you ever try to figure out what it takes to produce good apple trees? First the seed must be planted, the seed- 
ling taken up, grafted and replanted. Then follow months of cultivating, pruning, spraying, sorting, 


grading and packing. 


The grafts must be cut from wood of which we are absolutely sure as to the variety and productiveness, 
then the greatest care must be used to prevent trees from getting mixed after grafting. 


All the time, from grafts to shipping, there is loss of trees from accidents, grading, etc. 


Every one of 


these expenses must be covered by our selling price. Our trees must cost more than lower-quality trees, 
and we add only a fair profit to cost to make our selling prices. Any trees that sell for less than 
ours are not as good trees. 
What is a few cents increase per tree in first cost when it means a few dollars increase per tree 

in production each year? If you plant our trees this year and do your part right during the 

next ten years, you may bank on cleaning up a total of $400 net cash profit per acre 

of orchard by 1922. 


Get Our Catalog and Our Book on Orchard Planting and Care 


The catalog gives information about varieties and prices of trees, Besides Apples, 
it describes Peaches, Pears, Mulberries, Persimmons, Cherries, Plums, Nuts, 
Grapes and Small Fruits, as well as Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs and 


Roses. 


Both books are free. Write, and do it now. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 


Box 106, Pomona, North Carolina 








Wallace estimated that, were the 
land tiled, a crop of 50 to 70 bu- 
shels of corn could be harvested, 
but to be absolutely safe, let us say 


the average crop would be 40 bu- | 
This would be an | 


shels after tiling. 
increase of 25 bushels per acre over 
the present average yield—as he 
stated it—or, at 50 cents per bushel, 
$12.50 increased value per acre the 
first year. The oat and hay crops 


would surely be increased at least | 


$10 per acre each. So at the end of 
the first three-year rotation we have 
an increased yield amounting to 
$32.50, enough to pay the debt in- 
curred to pay for the tiling and the 
three-year interest. 

Candidly, I can see nothing but a 
plain, hard common sense, business 
proposition in this, as the value of 
tiling to such land is unquestioned 
and the improvement is of the most 
substantial character of any we can 
make on the farm—no cost for re- 
pairs and good for a century. I 
have been convinced for some years, 
that the Department of Agriculture 
demonstration men should be in- 
structed in the theory and practice 
of tiling in order that they may be 
able to give instruction along this 
line, as I find the demand for drain- 
age knowledge increasing at a rapid 
rate. 


Answer by Dr. Tait Butler: Mr. 
Wallace in this thoughtful letter 
raises one of the most important 
questions confronting the Southern 
farmer. We have stated it before 
and now repeat that any-land upon 
which 50 inches or more of water 
falls every year needs under-drain- 
age. With such an annual rainfall 
and when two to four inches of rain 
falls in 24 hours, as is often the case 
in this section, no system of surface 
drainage is sufficient. The water 
will either not get out of the top 
soil quickly enough or it will carry 
with it too great quantities of soil 
and plant food. 

I regard the tile drainage as an 
absolute necessity .to the best devel- 
opment of Southern soils. I, there- 
fore, endorse all Mr. Wallace says 








NEW WESTON HOTEL 


Madison Avenue and 49th Street 
NEW YORK. 


Modern Fireproof and high-class hotel in every respect. 
A quiet and convenient location, one block from 5th Avenue. 
Near Theatres, Clubs and select Department Stores. 


SPECIAL SUMMER TRANSIENT RATES 


Large single outside room 


Large single outside room an 
a double outside room and bath 
oO 


Parlor, bedroom and bath 


RESTAURANT A LA CARTE MODERATE 


GEORGE L. 





CS iv ae: : , 


SANBORN, 
Formerly Hotel Cumberland and Hotel Navarre. 


PRICES. 


Proprietor. 














about the necessity for this sort of 
drainage. 


As to how it is to be accomplished 
is a difficult question. It is doubtful 
if the Government has any right to 
spend money demonstrating things 
that have been demonstrated beyond 
question already, and I fear if the 
Southern people wait for the Govern- 
ment to come in and build tile facto- 
ries and demonstrate tile drainage, 
the delay will be too great. 


But when it comes to advising a 
man to borrow money to drain his 
land, just on the verge of the inva- 
sion of the boll-weevils, I must go 
slow. If I knew more of the man 
and other essential conditions I 
might advise that it be done, for I 
am convinced that if the land is to 
be cultivated it will pay.for the tile 
drainage. Mr. French has not said 
too much in favor of tile, and he 
speaks from wide personal experi- 
ence. 


I advise that Mr. Wallace, at 
least make a start. Have some one 
who knows sufficient of drainage 
work or engineering to lay off the 
drainage plan or scheme of the farm, 
and then Mr. Wallace may put in 
some tile each year until the work 
is completed. It might pay better 
to borrow money and drain the whole 
place at once and I-believe it would 


pay best to do it in this way if Mr. 
Wallace is the kind of farmer and 
business man to handle the proposi- 
tion properly. If clay tile cannot be 
bought and laid down at the farm 
at a reasonable price, there might be 
a chance for Mr. Wallace to pur- 
chase a cement tile machine and 
make his own tile. If well made 
these are probably entirely satisfac- 
tory. 





Farmers’ Meetings, 

Tennessee State Fair, 

ber 16-21, 1912; 
retary. 

American Poultry Association, Nashville, 
Tenn., August 12-15; John A. Murkin, Sup- 
erintendent. 

Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, Octo- 
ber 3-12. F. P. Chaffee, Secretary. 

Farmers’ National Congress, New Orleans, 
November 7. John H. Kimble, Port De- 
posit, Maryland, Secretary. 

International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Oct. 22-31. H. M. Chaflin, Secretary 

North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, 
West Raleigh, August 27-29. I. O. Schaub, 
Secretary. 

National Corn Exposition, Columbia, S. C., 
January 27-February 8, 1913. Geo. H. Stev- 
enson, Secretary. 

American Association of Farmers’ Insti- 
tute Workers, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 11-13. John 
Hamilton, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

The American Breeders’ Association, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., January 24-27, 1913, W. M. 
Hays, Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 7—National Dairy Show, Un- 
ion Stock Yards, Chicago, Il). A. B, Auten, 
Manager. 

Oct. 24-Nov. 
Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 


Fairs, Etc. 


Nashville, Septem- 
J. W. Russwurm, Sec- 


2.—International Livestock 
B. H. Heide, Sec’y. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 














The Clemson Agricultural College of 
South Carolina 


Ninety-four Teachers, Officers and Assistants. Enrollment Over Eight 


Hundred Students. 
Value of Lands, Buildings and Equipment $1,250,000. 








Short Courses 


Two Year Course in Textiles; 
One Year Course in Agricul- 
ture; Four: Weeks Winter 
Course for Farmers; Four 
Weeks Winter Course in Cot- 
ton Grading. 


Degree Courses 


Agriculture and 
Chemistry, Agriculture .and 
Animal Industry, Chemistry, 
Civil Engineering, Textile En- 
gineering, Architectural Engi- 
neering, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering. 


Agriculture, 











COST—Approximate cost for board, room, lights, heat, water, laundry, uniforms, 
and all fees for the session, except tuition, $134. Tuition, $40 additional. 
SCHOLARSHIPS—167 four-year Agricultural and Textile scholarships. Age re- 

quirements 16 years or over. 51 one-year Agricultural scholarships. Age re- 


quirement, 18 years or over. Value of scholarships, $100 per sessicn and free 
tuition. Scholarship and entrance examinations will be held July 12th, at each 
County Courthouse in South Carolina. For information, write at once to 


W. M. RIGGS, President, Clemson College, South Carolina. 


Clemson College expends over $100,000 annually for State work, such as Fer- 
tilizer Inspection and Analysis, Veterinary and Entomological Inspection, Tick and 
Cholera Eradication, Agricultural and Textile Scholarships, Branch Stations, and 
other lines of public service. 











GEORGIA SCHOOL of TECHNOLOGY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


An Engineering Institute of the 

highest rank, in theheart of the 

progressive South. 1050 feet 

above sea level. The climate is 

healthful and delightful. Ad- 

i vanced courses in so aonemae 

Electrical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry; Chem- 
istry and Architecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill and. 
Laboratories. New Hospital, new Engineering Shop Building, and new 
/ ¥. M. C, A. Building, costing $75,000.00. _ 

The demand for School’s graduates is much greater than the sup- 


ley For iiustrated cxt- KG, MATHESON, LL. D., President. 












For illustrated 
alog, address 


























Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, pre- 
paring for business life, teaching, or the Junior class .in 
college. Government that appeals to manliness and de- 
velops self-control: Accredited relations with University. 
Beautiful and healthful location in» Piedmont Carolina. 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 
Splendid athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session 
under $225. “Many things you want to know about the 
schoo! set forth in illustrated catalog, sent free. Address 


| G. F. McALLISTER, A. M. Principal, 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
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Industrial and Training School 


s\ 





Huntington. Tenn., Opens September 3rd. 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR COUNTRY BOYS AND GIRLS 
Electric Lights Artesian Water 
Strong Faculty of University-Trained Teachers 


Steam Heat 


Prepares for life; for college; for special examinations. Teaches practical 
farming. 

Thoro work and practical instruction Strong departments in Art, Music, and 
Expression. 


Separate School for Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Typewriting. 
A happy spirit of good fellowship between teacher and pupil. 
For catalog or further information, address, J. H. BAYER, Superintendent.. 








BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY 





and BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Prepares for College, University or Business. Special teachers in charge of Elocu- 
tion, Art, Telegraphy, Business. Excellent Music Course — Piano, Band, Voice. 
Strong Faculty of Christian men and women. Good boarding arrangements, with 
dormitory for girls. 506 students last year, representing 65 counties, six States, 
and Cuba. “One of the greatest schools in the State.”—Gov. R: B. ‘3lein. 
“Your school is doing a blessed work.”—Hon. J. Y. Joyner. 
“Tt is doing a high quality of work.”—President Alderman. 
“In many respects the best academy in North Carolina.”—Rev. B. 
“One of our greatest schools.”—Judge Pritchard. 
For catalog, or further information, address, 
J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, 


W. Spilman. 


Buie’s Creek, N. C. 

























— — Beautiful catalog and full information Free — — 
Low tuition - Small expenses - Shortest possible time. > 
We give students actual experiance - Write Now — 

i SPARTANBURG SCHOOL or TELEGRAPHY- SPARTANBURG. S.C.}) 
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Mars Hill College 


and from six other States and two foreign 


| 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a rail- 
road, drew 379 young men and women last 
year from 58 counties in North Carolina, 

countries. Why? The school does its 


work. Send for catalog. R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 








North Carolina. 
purpose. 


nme 


OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. _ 


EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of 
Every energy is directed to this one 
Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall 
Term begins September 24, 1912. 


For catalog and.other information. address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


Greenville, N. C. 














Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Applied Chemistry, Applied Geology, 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineering, Metallurgy and Meiallography- 
Sixty-four Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped 
Shops, Laboratories and Barns. Steam heat- 
ing and electric lights in dormitories. Li- 
brary 12,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. 


Two Year Course in Agriculture 
and Farmers’ Winter Course 


Total cost of Session of nine months, in- 
cluding tuition and other fees, board, wash- 
ing, uniforms, medical attendance, etc., 
$274.90. Cost to Virginia students, $224.90. 

The next session opens Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1912. 


PAUL B. BARRINGER, M. D., LL. D. 
President. 





Write for catalogue. 
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GUILFORD COLLEGE 


| FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. 





Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Lan- 


guages, History, English Literature, Philosophy, and 
the Natural Sciences. 

Departme: ts in Music, Bookkeeping and Banking, tnd 
Methods of Teaching. 

Athletic Grounds, including Running Track and Base- 
ball Field. 

New Dormitory being erected for young men which 
will be ready for the Fall Term. 
‘ Noted for thorough instruc.ion, high moral tone and 





s 
Located in the healthful Piedmont Section of North 


Carolina. 
EXPENSES MODERATE 
Arrangements for young women to do their own work 
and thereby reduce the cost of living. 
Young Men’s Club’ is conducted for the benefit of 
| young men who desire to economize in living expenses. 
For catalog, address 


| L. L. HOBBS, -President, 


Guilford College, N. C 


ELON 





elo} SS acl = 
BEAUTY — HEALTH — SCHOLARSHIP 


Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location, 
Deep well water, Twenty-two years without a sine 
gle case of dangerous sickness. Clean athletics, A 
distinguished Bostonian writes: “Of all the colleges 
I have visited in six years as International Field 
Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the spirit of Elon 
College seems to be the most genuinely Christian,” 
—Karl Lebman. Write at once for catalogue and 


views. 
President, W. A. HARPER, 


Box K Elon College, N.C, 














THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE. OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 
The State’s Industrial College 
Four-year courses in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Chemistry; in Cotton Manufacturing and 
Dyeing. Two-year courses in Mechanic Arts 
and in Textile Art. One-year and Two-year 
courses in Agriculture. These courses are 
both practical and scientific. Examinations 
for admission are held by the County Super. 
intendent at all county seats on July lil) 
For Catalog, address 


THE REGISTRAR, West Raleigh, N. ¢, 


FR OANOKE COLLEGE 


SALEM, VA. 
For Men. 60th year begins Sept. 18. Courses for De- 
grees, with Electives; high standard. Also Commercial 
and Preparatory Courses. Library, 24,000 volumes; 
working laboratories; good morals and discipline; six 
Churches; no bar-rooms. Healthful mountain location, ~ 
Very moderate expenses. Special terms to clergymen’s 
sons and candidates for ministry. Catalog free. Address 


J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 











Lenoir College 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Co-Educational. 225 Students. 
feet above sea-level. No mal 
Building being erected. 

Genuine A. B. Courses with electives. Graduates 
complete M. A, degree in one session at University 
of N. C. Music (Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory), Ex- 
pression, Art and Preparat ry Departments, Steam 
a electric lights, shower baths, etc., in Dormi- 
ories. 


15 Teachers. 1200 
aria. New Science 


eens Hall (Men) board, heat and light at cost 
'$8.50-$9.25) room rent $1.50 a month. 
Oakview Hall (Women) board, heat and light $9.00 a 
| o meng — — ye may te 
ultion For Session, College : Preparato }27- 
$36; Music, Art, etc., $36 each, ” ~* 





Hickory Business College in Connection With 
Lenoir College—Bookkeeping and Shorthand 
courses $25.00 each. Our graduates get and hold 
positions. Write for free catalogue. 


President. 














| R.L. FRITZ, - 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE — RicHMon>. 


VIRGINIA 


STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Pres. 


Medicine—Dentistry —Pharmacy 


20th Session Opens September 18, 1912 





Excellent Clinical Facilities. 
Eighty Experi d Teach 

Write now for Catalogue A. p. 
WYTHE D. ANDERSON, Proctor. 
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for 250 Students, Established 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or for Life. 
Health, Character and 8chol- 
arship. Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal attention. School 
highly endorsed. (Location 
is near Greensboro, N.C.) For 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 
etc.,‘address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 





WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA | 











NTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 





WILSON, N. C. Fifteen in Faculty. 
Girls’ College and Prepar- Boys’ New 
Boarding atory School Dormitory 
School. Music, Art, Expres-| With all ; 

| Limited sion, Business. 

sa al at Thoroughly equip- Mele 

50. Every| ped. and expenses} Conven- 
very low: $150.00. 

home care. | senda for Catalog. iences. 





Claremont College 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 
FOR GIRLS and YOUNG WOMEN 


Aims to train the mind and develop the character. 

Gives best results. Terms reasonable. Here you 
your d hter under conditions most favor 

able. The school for the Farmer’s Daughter. 

rite at once and secure catalog. Address, 


JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President. | 
Ue ee Rm 


AGRICULTURAL and 


MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


FOR THE COLORED RACE. 
For males only. Practical agri- 
cultural and mechanical branches. 
Open all the year. 
For free tuition or catalog, address 
JAS. B. DUDLEY, President; 
Greensboro, Cc. 















N. 











OXFORD, N. C. Gen 
Founded 1850. 
Literary, Music, Art, Teaching, Busi- 
ness, Domestic Science Courses. 
Board and General Tuition a Year, 
$167. Apply for Ilustrated Catalog. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 


Oxford College 





ae 


THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Founded 1883. 

An old established school, noted 
for its scientific and practical meth- 
ods of teaching. 

For prospectus, address its Presi- 
dent, 

JOSEPH HUGHES, 
2537 State St., 





M. R. C. V. S+ 
Chicago, iil. 
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